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Computers can’t commit crimes. 


But they can misused. 

That concerns IBM, and should concern anyone involved 
with computers today. Because keeping computers secure the 
responsibility everyone who uses and manages them. 

continue develop security measures that can 
help keep information safe. 

For instance, IBM computers can demand identification any 
number ways, including passwords, keys and magnetic cards. 
They can flag errors. Catch omissions. able inform you 
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attempted intrusions and help auditor his job. Ener yption devices 
can turn information into secret codes 
are vir tually impossible tocr ack. briefing 
your information system, write: 
Were also researching new Harry 
total security. But with proper precautions, 
computers can more than just safe places keep information. 


They may well the 
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How can say that 
car four the 


best mileage cars 
America? 
Easy. 


Because the new 
ally four Volkswag- 


ens one. 


ARS SIN Rabbit Diesel, the best mileage 


car America. 
mated mpg, mpg 
parisons. Your mileage may vary with 


estimate. (Use 


“estimated mpg” for com- 


weather, and trip length. Ac- 


tual highway mileage will probably 
less.) 


When you load up, the Jetta Die- 


sels spacious like our Dasher Diesel 


Wagon. With enough room and 


your passengers—on long trips. 
And when you rev 


UP, the Jetta Diesel 
lot like our 


sporty Convertible. 
Because, despite its economical die- 
sel engine, lot like our Convert- 


1981 VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA 


When you fill up, 
the Jetta in- 


fact, gets EPA esti- 


thanks its rack-and-pinion 
wheel independent suspension. 
But perhaps the most impressive 


thing about the Jetta Diesel that its 
like Jetta Diesel. Which means that 


gives you sleek European styling, 


sophisticated German engineering 
and trunk large enough handle 

you see, having Jetta Diesel 
really like having four the best 
mileage cars America. 


Except you only need one 


ing place. 


ALL OUR 
BEST IDEAS 
ONE CAR. 

JETTA. 


steering, front-wheel drive and 


ge 
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Born out Of fi 
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Mitterrand were from Schenectady ... 


When Buffalo resident Anne Odre was 
wounded the shooting Pope John Paul 
May 13, anchorman Don Postles and 
cameraman from local station WKBW-TV 
caught the first plane Rome. did Tony 
Guida, political correspondent for WCBS- 
New York, and Mike Taibbi, re- 
porter for WNAC-TV Boston. Each night 
for the next few days, the three transmitted, 
satellite, reports the pope’s health and 
interviews with witnesses the shootings 
who hailed from the stations’ viewing areas. 
Postles scooped his colleagues and the 
networks well wangling exclu- 
sive interview with Odre and recording her 
bedside audience with papal representatives. 

The shooting the pope was not the only 
recent overseas event attract local 
journalists. fact, more and more stations 


are dispatching reporters far-off lands 


cover breaking stories. Some stations have 
the past done occasional feature abroad, 
but budget constraints and cumbersome 
technology have traditionally made news di- 
rectors content leave international stories 
the better-equipped networks. Now, with 
the increased availability satellite time and 
the growth news budgets, stations have 
been boosting their international coverage 
development viewed some welcome 
cosmopolitanism, others sorry extrava- 
gance. 

While some big-city stations began exper- 
imenting with satellite coverage the late 
1970s, many middle- and small-market sta- 
tions first made extensive use the new 
technology the 1980 Republican National 
Convention, where local news teams covered 
their delegations live. From there was 
small step using satellites for international 
stories. easy bring local story 
back from anywhere easier than transat- 
lantic telephone call and cost-effective 
says Eric Braun, news director 
WEWS Cleveland. 

Satellite journalism for local stations truly 
came age with the end the Iran crisis 
last January Wiesbaden, West Germany, 
where throng reporters strained 
send home glimpse their hos- 
And sure enough, was not the net- 
works but local station KMOX St. Louis 


that obtained the first at-length interview 
with hostage. far this year, Sacramen- 
to’s KCRA has sent correspondent. ex- 
amine conditions Cambodia, Cleveland’s 
WJKW has reported the work Catholic 
missionaries Salvador, and Washington 
D.C.’s WDVM has documented the plight 
thousands starving refugees Somalia. 
Other stations have covered such stories 
the crisis Poland, the elections Israel, 
the hunger strikes Northern Ireland, and 
the earthquake relief effort southern Italy. 


many stations, the local angle 

that determines where reporters will 

sent. will travel abroad when 

there high degree local interest and 

feel that need cover story more ex- 

tensively than the says Wayne 

Godsey Milwaukee. Thus, 

followed local resident Barbara 

Timm April 1980 when she defied U.S. 

authorities and visited her son, hostage 
Kevin Hermening, Iran. 

The presence large local ethnic com- 

munities provides special impetus. Peter 


NICL 


Lund, general manager Chicago’s 
says that the local Polish commu- 
nity more in-depth 
events Poland than was being provided 
the networks. Steve Cohen WCBS New 
York says follows well established for- 
mula: that affects the three 
Israel, Ireland, and Italy qualifies 

For stations caught intense ratings 
battles, going international can sometimes 
provide competitive edge. enhances our 
credibility incredibly says 
Cleveland’s Eric Braun. WCBS’s Cohen 
says live international coverage, like most 
percent getting your man there, establish- 
ing the viewer’s mind both emotional 
sense well-being and trust and [the fact] 
that his correspondent willing any- 
where for When British Caledonia 
airlines inaugurated the first nonstop flight 
from St. Louis Europe, two the city’s 
three network affiliates sent news teams 
the initial run. competition 
strong, can ill afford worry about 


Global villager: WCBS-TV’s Tony Guida updates New Yorkers the pope’s health 
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says George Noory, news director 
KSDK, one the two stations the flight. 
worry about what might lose not 
being 

Given the substantial costs sending 


‘Many stations try 
make the most their 
international jaunts 
heavily promoting them’ 


day many stations try make the most 
their international jaunts heavily promot- 
ing them. The frequent plugs for these seg- 
ments the ‘‘Carol Live from Rome 
Six’’ syndrome has made some critics 
skeptical the new globe-trotters. You see 
lot sizzle and very little steak most 
the local coverage international 
says Chicago Tribune critic Ron 
Alridge. Eric Mink, critic for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, says that the sense 


CHRONICLE 


competition supersedes news 
Moreover, says, and lack 
established connections put local news 
teams disadvantage compared net- 
work Lee Bailey Cleveland’s 
WKYC, which sent team Wiesbaden, 
says its coverage the hostages’ return 
more redundant than would have 

the other hand, some stations have 
shown that local angles can parlayed into 
imaginative international stories. WCBS’s 
David Marash, for instance, used the occa- 
sion Brooklyn man’s arrest Grenada 
visit that Caribbean island and report 
human rights violations there. Dennis Riggs 
St. Louis, major automobile 
center, filed in-depth five-part series from 
Japan contrasting Japanese car manufactur- 
ing and management techniques with those 
the U.S. 

the novelty live satellite coverage 
wears thin, stations may become more selec- 
tive about sending reporters overseas. News 
director Betty Endicott Washington’s 
will swing back and the technology will 
used more journalistically. You can’t get 
hyped technology that you lose sight 
making the proper journalistic 


Similarly, Wayne Godsey Mil- 
waukee says, better off spending 
your money cover your backyard little 

For others, the appeal the local angle 
may continue prove irresistible. When 
asked whether was going send re- 
porter the royal wedding, Tom Bigler, 
vice president for news WBRE, serving 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, replied, Lady 
Diana was from Scranton, we’d 

Laurence Zuckerman 


How UPI spells ‘relief’ 


the wake strong questioning the State 
Department’s White Paper, In- 
terference many reporters 
have been wary taking official pro- 
nouncements Salvador face value. 
So, when the department followed its initial 
release alleged guerrilla documents last 
February with the leaking second batch 
the spring, some news organizations re- 
frained from printing them. exception 
was UPI, which sent out two stories based 
documents allegedly showing that aid was 
being funneled guerrilla groups relief 
organizations operating Salvador. The 


use taxes: trucks 


| 
Road 


fallout for the organizations, engaged 
sensitive work politically volatile coun- 
try, was immediate was their protest 
UPI. 

The first story, Spanish, was filed 
April and went out almost 500 Latin 
American and Caribbean newspapers and 
broadcast stations. But was the English- 
language version, sent April 1,100 
subscribers the U.S. and reprinted The 
Boston Globe and the Newark Star-Ledger, 
among others, that first caught the attention 


the three humanitarian agencies men- 


tioned OXFAM, Catholic Relief Ser- 
vices, and the World Council Churches. 
That article, Juan Walte, cited docu- 
ments ‘‘apparently written Salvadoran 
that had been captured 
government authorities late 1980 and 
early These documents, said the ar- 
ticle, detailed supposed plan guerrilla 
gious and humanitarian front, the Ecumeni- 
cal Council for Humanitarian Assistance 
(CESAH), funnel aid and relief donations 
the guerrillas. The funds were used 
for many purposes, including buying weap- 
ons.’’ The three charities were said have 
been part this front. The article contained 
response from the relief groups named. 
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even greater concern the charities, 
once they became aware its existence, was 
the earlier Spanish-language story, 
Adolfo Merino, which appeared Sal- 
vadoran and Guatemalan newspapers. Its 
lead stated, complex network organi- 
zations cooperates with Salvadoran guerrillas 
the purchase arms, pretext 
humanitarian aid, say documents recently 
captured The source the 
documents was nowhere indicated the dis- 
patch; again, from the relief 
groups was included. 

According the charities, the two dis- 
patches had devastating effect their 
work Salvador. know that Sal- 
vadorans who worked with refugee centers 
have been forced underground re- 
sult the UPI says OXFAM- 
American spokesperson. were told 
government representatives that they were 
marked Immediately after the dis- 
patches appeared, OXFAM cancelled trips 
field workers Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Honduras. Catholic Relief Services, too, 
reports its workers have had lay low. And 
representatives Church World Service, the 
relief and development arm the National 
Council Churches, say that some Salvado- 
ran charities which had cooperated with the 


relief effort Salvador are now skittish 
about continued involvement. 

While number local relief organiza- 
tions did merge into single entity called 
ASESAH, the groups maintain that the ac- 
tivities the new umbrella organization bear 
resemblance the alleged front group 
(CESAH) described one the documents 
cited UPI. And, April, administrator 
from Catholic Relief Services visiting 
Salvador received endorsement for 
$200-million refugee food program from 
political and religious leaders, including 
President José Duarte. 

Relief officials presented their objections 
UPI meeting May with writer 
Walte and again June with editor-in- 
chief H.L. Stevenson and managing editor 
Donald Reed. response the agencies’ 
protest, the two writers the dispatches 
were reprimanded, and Stevenson initiated 
internal investigation why the relief 
groups hadn’t been asked for their response. 
Stevenson has also said would write let- 
ter apologizing the three agencies for that 
failure, but the relief groups regard that 
inadequate; they asked UPI admit that the 
evidence had used implicate the agen- 
cies helping the guerrillas was highly 
conjectural. continued 


snare. 


about this: 


23.6% all travel. 


passenger car. 


Troy, 48084. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


The next time you take America’s superhighways, think 


impressive 49.9% the federal money used build 
them comes from truck owners. Even though trucks 
represent only 20% all vehicles the road. And only 


Even more impressive, typical five-axle tractor 
semitrailer pays times the amount paid typical 


you see, trucks not only bring you better living, they 
bring you better roads well. And that’s one the best 
bargains that ever came down the pike. 

Write for free brochure detailing the other benefits 
America’s trucking industry brings you. Automotive 
Operations, Rockwell International, 2135 Maple Road, 


Rockwell International 


science gets down business 
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Crooks and Clowns 


the dastard. Hiss him. See the 
dolt. Hoot him. They’re both busi- 
nessmen, variety. 

the skimpy fare served network 
entertainment night after night, the busi- 
ness world peopled mostly ne’er-do- 
wells and nincompoops. Likely not, 
businessmen and women are portrayed 
the tube schemers and lawbreakers, 
J.R. Ewing, else they’re bubble- 

heads bumbling about and mouthing off 
for laughs, the manner Archie 
Bunker. 

Such are the key gleanings study, 
first its kind ever done, looking into 
the way television depicts people busi- 
ness. The study found that two out 
every three businessmen television 
come across foolish, greedy, evil. 
the prime-time view, over half all 
corporate chiefs commit illegal acts, rang- 
ing from fraud murder. Some 45% 
all business activities are shown illicit. 
Only business people behave 
ways that are socially and economical- 
productive. 

The study, titled Crooks, Conmen and 
Clowns: Businessmen Entertain- 
ment, was done The Media Institute, 
Washington-based research organiza- 
tion that seeks improve the level and 
quality media coverage business and 
economic affairs. the institute’s re- 
searchers wound their work bug-eyed 
and babbling, that’s understandable. 
They peered 200 episodes the top 
series ABC, CBS, and NBC: sitcoms, 
shoot-’em-ups, dramas, and the like. The 
sample excluded all specials, sporting 
events, and news programs. 

Analyzing the shows’ content and char- 
acters, the institute confirmed what some 
business have long been squirm- 
ing about: pictured the floppy- 


necked quiche nibblers who dream 
network series, most businessmen are 
either blackguards buffoons. ‘‘Busi- 
nessmen prime-time television are 
consistently shown unflattering 
The Media Institute said. ‘‘Sixty- 
seven percent are portrayed negative 
manner—as criminals, fools, greedy 
malevolent egotists while only 
are shown positive 

The bigger the business, the more un- 
favorably its practitioners are painted. 
The leaders large companies tend 
cast out-and-out crooks, lesser execu- 
tives mere miscreants, and small busi- 
nessmen dimwits. TV’s vision 
business, ethics are about rare row- 
boats the Sahara. 

Why the perverse portrayals? Leonard 
Theberge, president The Media In- 
stitute, points out that entertainment 
adheres simplistic format good 
versus bad. years past, was per- 
sonified such societal stereotypes 
minorities, ethnic groups, and women. 
Happily, such stereotypes have all but 
been eliminated. Still, the bad-guy slot 
remains filled. Business folks, 
seems, make suitably handy villains and 
knuckleheads. 

Theberge notes, too, the existence 


reasons which might explain 


bias writers against businessmen. 
For example, not new phenomenon 
for creative artists look down the 
commercial 

Two ironies obtrude. One that the 
networks whose shows project business- 
men scoundrels and jesters are them- 
selves commercial enterprises run by, yes, 
businessmen. The other that the pro- 
grams denigrating business are supported 
advertising dollars from— you guessed 
business. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


— 


not really feel were the 
State Department, says Stevenson. The real 
the material and the failure seek comment 
from the charities. notes that church 
agencies have been criticized before polit- 
ical grounds, though acknowledges that 
the charges have not been substantiated. 
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Even before the UPI stories appeared, 
adds, relief agency personnel had 
under pressure for some 

Some officials the relief organizations 
feel that UPI’s failure ask for their views 
occurring twice connection with mat- 
ter such obvious controversy was de- 
liberate. are forced ask whether 


not news service witting unwitting 
vehicle for public officials wanting put 
over says Joseph Short, executive 
director OXFAM. have called 
dupes, but are 

Cynthia Brown 


Cynthia Brown New York writer. 


L.A. Times snared summer sex trial 


Beginning late May, California reporters 
flocked the Sacramento trial state 
senator Alan Robbins, charged with having 
engaged sex with two high school girls. 
But the end the proceedings, eight 
weeks later, the paper that had originally re- 
ported the charges, the Los Angeles Times, 
had itself been trial, with two its re- 
porters forced about their involve- 
ment the case. 

brash and media-wise politician, who 
the time his election 1973 was the 
youngest member ever serve the senate, 
Robbins, thirty-eight years old, had gained 
reputation Sacramento womanizer. 
The first public glimmer that role came 
September 1980, when the Senate Rules 
Committee considered, but dropped, com- 
plaint that Robbins had made sexual ad- 
vances toward seventeen-year-old legisla- 
tive intern. UPI carried brief report the 
matter. 

There the story lay. But reminded 
William Rood, Jr., reporter the 
Times’s Sacramento bureau, that, 
airplane that summer, had met young 
woman who had described sexual encounters 
she had allegedly had with Robbins year 
earlier, when she was sixteen. (In California, 
illegal for man have extramarital sex 
with woman under eighteen, even she 
consents.) 

Eager now check out her claims, Rood 
and another Times reporter, Claudia Luther, 
contacted the woman, Lori Terwilliger, who 
willingly described how she had met Rob- 
bins the previous year when touring the capi- 
tal with her high school class. After several 
dates with Robbins, Terwilliger told them, 
she had been invited his apartment and 
seduced. 

After hearing this account, the two re- 
porters September accompanied Ter- 
williger the Senate Rules Committee, 
where she filed formal complaint. The 
Times reported the action the next day 
story the first page the metro section 
under the headline SEDUCED ROBBINS 
WHEN SHE WAS 16, WOMAN SAYS. 
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Soon after the Times story appeared, an- 
other young woman, Regina Cullimore, 
came forward claim that she had had 
sexual encounter with Robbins his office 
1978, when she was sixteen-year-old 
legislative intern. Then, October 31, after 
six-week investigation, Robbins was in- 
dicted ten (later reduced nine) felony 
charges engaging unlawful sexual inter- 
course and oral copulation. 

After months delay, and with much 
media fanfare, the trial got underway May 
Sacramento County Superior Court. 
The early weeks the trial were highlighted 
the cross-examination the two women 
plaintiffs defense attorney Michael Sands, 
who portrayed them groupies. (Cullimore, 
for instance, admitted she had expected 
and experience when she 
went Robbins’s office.) 

the trial ground into its fifth week, 
Sands turned his attention the Times. 
intimated that the paper had put Terwilliger 
her complaint order punish Rob- 


bins, who represents district Los An- 
geles County, for having helped block 
redevelopment project for Los Angeles 
1975. The Times, said, was ‘‘one the 
largest landholders and most influential 
the city and had 
Robbins for his role. 

July Sands called William Rood 
the witness stand. When the Times reporter 
described his airborne meeting with Terwil- 
Sands expressed skepticism, implying the 
encounter might not have been totally un- 
planned. Did you give her your business 
card? asked. The Times attorney present 
objected, claiming the question violated 
reporter’s right under the First Amendment 
gather the news freely. But the judge 
ordered Rood answer, and confirmed 
that had given her his card. 

Sands then called Times Sacramento 
bureau chief Robert Fairbanks. Had Fair- 
banks contacted any law enforcement agency 
after Terwilliger filed her complaint? Sands 


the stand: Times reporter William Rood describes airborne conversation 


Bill Robles/KNXT, Los Angeles 
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Were doing what has 


Disaster 


When catastrophe strikes, people need more than sympathy. 
That's why Property-Casualty insurance companies respond 
quickly with effective emergency procedures. 


be 
q 
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September 1979, Hurricane Fred- 
rick charged through the Gulf Mexico 


the time was over, 
rederick caused over $670 million insured 
amage...and claims...most 

hich were settled matter weeks. 

Word the impending disaster activated 
ndby emergency procedures under which 


surance companies rush supplies, equipment, 


adjusters from across the country into 
field offices the affected area. 

Each insurance company was responsi- 
for its own claims service. But the overall 
reparedness and response was industry 
conducted various groups according 

pre-arranged plans. One such was the 
ational Catastrophe Plan developed the 
roperty Claim Services. PCS, indepen- 
ent organization currently funded over 

Property-Casualty insurance companies, 
created supplement the activities 
insurers. now provides broad 
ange services communities before, 
uring, and after disaster strikes. 

For example, well advance 
ane Frederick’s landfall, PCS officials were put 

eather advisory system. catastrophe team 

PCS-trained professionals was 
rganized quickly and began planning emer- 
ency services. September 13, the 
PCS team was dispersed the 
mergency field office Alabama and sev- 
ral other Florida and Mississippi. 

When the hurricane struck, PCS became 
information conduit, dispatching essential 
procedure information the 
residents and business owners. Once 
storm subsided, other vital PCS functions 
vere implemented. 


Most important, course, was help 
restore normal activity soon 
possible. PCS personnel worked with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency 
and the Red Cross provide information 
the insurance “disaster aid” activities. 
They supplemented the major efforts insur- 
ance company claims personnel performing 
loss surveys, reviewing claims, and providing 
guidelines for the accurate evaluation claims. 
They investigated inquiries and complaints. 
And they kept local and state government 


officials informed. 
2 
4 


Through the efforts individual 
Property-Casualty insurance companies sup- 
ported Property Claim Services, the impact 
Hurricane Frederick—on its victims and 
the insurance business—was dramatically 
reduced. Most people soon returned their 
homes and resumed relatively normal lives. 

The story Hurricane Frederick demon- 
strates just one the many ways which 
Property-Casualty insurance companies are 
responding public needs. 


We're working keep insurance affordable. 


message presented the American Insurance Association, John Street, NY, 10038 


struck Dauphin Island con- 
ued north, ravaging towns from Mississippi 


WRITERS AMERICA FACE CRISIS. 


Rapidly advancing concentration 
the communications industry threatens 
never before exclude and silence 
serious writers who are out political 
literary fashion. Government support for 
the arts being slashed. Attacks 
writers libel suits, book-bannings, 
censorship are increasing across the 
country. you agree that these threats 
demand active response, join The 
Nation Institute and thousands other 
writers THE AMERICAN WRITERS 
CONGRESS ROOSEVELT HOTEL, 
NEW YORK OCTOBER 9-12, 1981. 


WHAT WILL THE CONGRESS BE? 
massive gathering writers all 
descriptions: poets, playwrights, nov- 
elists, journalists, scholars, critics, and 
the associations, guilds, and unions that 
represent them. 
WHAT THE GOAL 
THE CONGRESS? 
help American writers deal in- 
dividually and collectively with bread- 


The American Writers Congress sponsored The 
Nation Institute, non-profit organization associated 


with The Nation Magazine. 


urge you respond soon because reserved 


admission limited. 


For more information, call write: 
The American Writers Congress 
G.PO. Box 1215 
New York, N.Y. 10116 
212/420-0608 


and-butter problems, well the 
long-range political and economic 
trends that threaten the vitality our 
written culture. 


WHY NOT 
MERELY “CONFERENCE?” 
Because conference people 
talk; congress, people act. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN THE 
CONGRESS? 

Hearings Festivities plenary ses- 
sion consider formal resolutions and 
ways continue the work the Con- 
gress. 

WHAT ISSUES WILL THE 
CONGRESS ADDRESS? 

Government funding cutbacks 
Assaults First Amendment rights 
Interests writers and publishers: 
where they converge, where they con- 
flict Cooperative publishing and dis- 
tribution methods Who gets pub- 
lished/produced, who doesn't More, 
more, more. 


WHO WILL COME? 

More than 2,000 writers from across 
the United States. Publishers, editors, 
other industry representatives, and 
foreign writers will also invited. 


THE INVITING COMMITTEE 
(in formation) 


E. L. Doctorow @ Doug Ireland @ Frances FitzGerald @ Kurt 
Vonnegut @ James Merrill © Ed Bullins @ Nat Hentoff © John 
Hersey @ Alice Walker @ J. Anthony Lukas @ John A. 
Williams @ Ishmael Reed @ Ring Lardner @ Barbara Griz- 
zuti Harrison @ Fred Cook @ Morris Dickstein @ Blair Clark 
Studs Terkel Calvin Trillin Roger Wilkins Nancy 
Milford @ Lois Gould @ Ellen Willis @ Jessica Mitford @ Jane 
Kramer @ Evan Connell @ Mary Lee Settle @ Staige 
Blackford @ Michael Arlen @ Donald Barthelme @ Penny 
Lernoux @ Alastair Reid @ Norman Mailer ® Alden Whitman 
© N. Scott Momaday @ Barbara Garson @ David Halberstam 
© Ron Radosh @ Alan Wolfe @ Alta ¢ Paul Cowan @ Katha 
Pollitt Lore Dickstein @ Jack Newfield @ Albert Innaurato 
®@ Nora Sayre @ Lucinda Franks @ Cynthia Arnson e A. W. 
Singham @ Steve Schlesinger @ Jane Lazarre @ Dan 
Wakefield @ Justin Kaplan @ Ann Bernays @ R. D. Rosen @ 
Diane McWhorter @ Jane Holtz Kay @ Ellen Cantarow @ 
Robert Lekachman @ Galen Williams @ Caro] Muske @ Ben 
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Address 
City 


YES, want register the writer's rate $25 per 
person (non-writers: $100 per person) for The 
American Writers Congress, held The 
Roosevelt Hotel, October 9-12, 1981. reserving 

places now. (Non-reserved admission: $50 for 
writers; $150 for non-writers.) 


set the cost The Congress. Contributions are tax- 
deductible within limits. Total amount enclosed 


Please make checks money orders payable The 
American Writers Congress. Send to: The American 
Writers Congress, G.P Box 1215, New York, N.Y. 10116. 


For information call: 212/420-0608 
Please send room rate information for The 
Roosevelt Hotel. AA-1 
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asked. The Times attorney again objected, 
and this time was sustained. Fairbanks was 
excused. 

The next witness, the chief investigator for 
the district attorney’s office, said could 
not recall having talked with Fairbanks. 
.Sands then played his trump card, tape 
phone conversation between Fairbanks and 
the investigator that apparently had been 
made without the former’s knowledge. 
several points during the conversation, Fair- 
banks, seemingly willing share informa- 
tion about Robbins, stressed his desire for 
anonymity. 

Robbins will screw Fair- 
banks was heard say one point. ‘‘He 
would like lay all this off the Times. 
That’s the concern our people Los 
Angeles. are just very, very anxious 
make sure that doesn’t happen. just can’t 
afford that become the issue rather than 
Alan was frank statement, 
and created doubts about the Times’s earlier 
protestation that had played purely re- 
portorial part the whole affair. 


Times itself was not especially 

proud its role, judge from its 

coverage. Reporter John Kendall’s 
generally straightforward accounts the 
proceedings seemed falter when his paper 
was the stand. His story describing 
Rood’s and Fairbanks’s testimony, headlined 
DATEBOOK WITNESS ROBBINS TRIAL 
SEALED, led with rather minor episode 
about erased date appointments 
book, relegating the far more significant re- 
velations about the Times’s involvement 
five paragraphs the end the story. Other 
papers gave the Times’s role top billing. The 
San Francisco Examiner, for instance, 
headlined its story NOW L.A. TIMES 
TRIAL, TOO. 

Gale Cook, Examiner reporter Sac- 
ramento, spoke for many those covering 
the trial when said, can’t believe the 
Times set out railroad Robbins because 
they didn’t like his Still, the ques- 
tion remained why the paper had pursued 
legislator for behavior that was 
means unique the state capitol. Some 
veteran reporters believed Robbins had be- 
come target virtue being abrasive 
upstart from the Times’s home ground. 

any case, the jurors evidently found 
Sands’s defense persuasive. July 15, they 
acquitted Robbins all nine counts. 

Hal Rubin 


Hal Rubin free-lance writer and as- 
sociate professor journalism California 
State University, Sacramento. 


Life uncovered 


Chin resting hand, slate-blue eyes open 
wide, Meryl Streep’s face gazes out from the 
cover the April 1981 Life. magazine. 
AMERICA’S BEST ACTRESS, the headline pro- 
claims. Inside are four pages color 
photographs and one-page article consist- 
ing string superlatives about Streep’s 
acting, her looks, her upbringing. 
only seven years professional 
declares the 1,300-word article Jennifer 
Allen, Streep seems well her way 
She already plucked 
prizes that many actresses work lifetimes 
the article states, adding, somewhat 
self-evidently, that graces the covers 
our There are three brief quotes 
from Streep, which, their attribution 
makes clear once referred 
come from already-published interviews. 
According spokesperson for Streep, the 
actress was never interviewed for the piece. 
Why Life chose run the Streep cover 
without interviewing her says lot about the 
monthly’s cover-selection process since late 
1980, when hired Consensus Inc., 
marketing-research firm, help boost 
newsstand sales. Every month, several 
dummy Life covers are printed up, each 
featuring article varying stages 
preparation for the forthcoming issue. Then, 
under Consensus’s supervision, the covers 
are displayed alongside other magazines 
dummy newsstands specially set well- 
traveled locations. Pedestrians are stopped 
random and asked select one the Life is- 
sues; they are also questioned about their 
reactions the various covers. The first 
cover selected this process, featuring 
Walter Cronkite, appeared November 
1980; the issue sold nicely, and every month 
since, Life covers have been tested, and 
usually chosen, the Consensus process. 
When tested, the Streep cover scored 
high, says art director Bob Ciano, decisively 
beating out other dummies children the 
circus, Prince Charles, and the Atlanta child 
murders. There was only one problem: the 
Streep cover, originally scheduled for the 
fall, had story with it. interview 
with the actress had been set but later can- 
celled because scheduling problems. 
normal circumstances, the profile would 
likely have been postponed, but, says James 
Watters, Life associate editor, since the 
Streep cover promised hit the 
newsstand, the magazine hastily commis- 
sioned writer Allen pull the article to- 
gether within couple days. ‘‘It tested 
recalls; Consensus you have 


hot cover and you’re not going wait six 
months run 

the end, however, the Streep cover con- 
founded the test predictions. was 
terrific, Streep was Ciano says. 
own guess that Streep pretty much 
New York (The test sites 
are shopping areas Long Island and 
Connecticut, among other locations.) 
tests are not explains, adding 
that the results are overruled when there 
that something else will work 
better. But, says, this happens 
addition Streep’s appear- 
ance, cover featuring the pope did not fare 
well. More successful were the planets, 
cancer, water, girl bathing suit, and the 
year pictures. 


Tully Plesser, president Consensus, 
says that his testing method much more 
reliable than old-fashioned editorial deci- 


sion-making. some cases, explains, 
editors love with cover because 
they love the story. But the audience doesn’t 
demand that the most important story 
the cover. that were true for other prod- 
ucts, they’d have show their main ingre- 
dient the container. Bread would have 
show wheat; wine would have show 

Plesser adds, function the cover 
not reportorial. It’s marketing device. It’s 
there reach out the consumer and touch 
the editors Life agree. 

Lisa Interollo 


Lisa Interollo reporter for the New York 
Post. 
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Sex longer determines who, anyone, wears the pants. 
why, lot you are demanding, should determine in- 


surance rates? 
Consider the nearly double crack-up rate male drivers 


and under versus female drivers and under. 

Suppose Life Casualty ignored this statistical 
reality. Sister Sue would pay 40% more for auto insurance 
Brother Bob could pay 20% less. Unfair!’ 

Now let’s sauce the gander. Say had unisex insurance 
rates. Collective Bobs would more than chivalrously pay for 
collective Sues’ annuities, since women live collect longer. 
Equally 

Accusations Neanderthalism aside, Etna simply isn’t 
going toss out cost differences based criteria like sex and 
age when the results would 

But have squads experts studying the impact 
changing life patterns auto, life, and other insurance: And 
ongoing analysis has already eliminated some risk criteria and 
instituted others, including factors you control 

Example: give young driver-training graduates 
average 12.3% discount? And now reduce individual life 
premiums for non-smokers. 

That’s fairer, think, than changes that would make 
insurance affordable for lot men and women alike. 


auto insurance made 1979, 
people generally warmed the idea 
equal rates for different groups. 
But when they were informed 
the effect their pocketbooks, the 
majority turned thumbs down. 


2We admit can rankling 
treated statistic. But the 
whole idea insurance the 
pooling risk among groups 
individuals. Those groups are de- 
fined the loss experience 
millions cases, and are 


charged accordingly what 
insurance call “cost-based pricing.” 
3At last count, had some 
135 people looking into how risk 
can measured life, casualty- 
property, and group insurance. 
also charges less 


LIFE CASUALTY 


accident-free drivers, for cars less 
prone damage theft, and for 
homes equipped with burglar and 
fire alarms. think positive 
incentives make more sense than 
experimental policies that turn 
their backs actual experience. 


For “Backgrounders” pensions, auto theft, health care, national health insurance, the rise hospital costs and arson, write: Rebecca Cantor, 
Life Casualty, Corporate Communications DA20, 151 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, 06156. deadline, call (203) 273-3682. 


Radio the run 


West German students have battled police 
for years over issues such squatters’ rights 
and the destruction forest land. recent 
melee Goethe University Frankfurt, 
however, was rooted more novel griev- 
ance announcement the police 
their determination close down Radio Is- 
nogud, the local pirate station. The smashed 
windows and injuries both students and 
police that resulted indicated the degree 
which the station (pronounced Is-no-good) 
has taken hold among Frankfurt’s students. 

Radio Isnogud one about forty pirate 
radio stations that have mushroomed 
throughout West Germany, primarily 
cities with large student populations. From 
cars, attics, and abandoned buildings, they 
broadcast Radio Madness Cologne, 
Radio Utopia Berlin, Radio Zebra Bre- 
men. the air for fifteen thirty minutes 
time, the stations have shown ability 
provide imaginative programming 
nonexistent budgets all while managing 
stay one step ahead the police. 

The pirates are generally young radicals 
opponents nuclear power and U.S. in- 
tervention Salvador, supporters con- 
servation and abortion who are dissatis- 
fied with the staid fare offered bona fide 
and radio stations, all which are con- 
trolled the government. The underground 
stations offer lively mix news about 
political demonstrations, discussions about 
the Greens (Germany’s new ecology party), 
tips how avoid arrest the police, 
and leaven pop and protest music. 

Recently, the Isnogud crew telephoned 
prominent Frankfurt citizens city 
officials, representatives the local sta- 
tion, and leading leftists and recorded 
their impromptu responses the question 
what they thought about pirate radio. The re- 
sult was spirited thirty-minute show 
which executive admitted that the il- 
legal stations are good source news and 
offer genuine competition with their on-the- 
spot coverage riots and demonstrations. 
(The Communist Party members who were 
phoned were out lunch.) 

Isnogud and the other stations, which are 
never sure when they will the air, an- 
nounce their broadcasts putting 
placards student cafes university 
walls. Listeners are urged submit ideas for 
programs, well cassettes talk shows 
(thirty minutes maximum). Student hangouts 
serve mail drops and gathering places 
for listening the broadcasts. 

The stations are necessarily primitive. 
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Their five-watt transmitters, which can 
assembled radio enthusiast from about 
$400 worth transmitting equipment avail- 
able electronics shops, can reach listeners 
over five-to-ten-mile radius, depending 
the height the antenna. The catch, 
course, that the higher the antenna, the 
greater the chance being caught. 

apprehended, pirate operators face fines 
and prison sentences five years. Last 
fall, Munich operator was sentenced 
eight months jail; two others broadcasting 
southern Germany were fined $75 each for 
agitating against nuclear reactors. But, de- 
spite being aided helicopters and postal 
trucks filled with monitoring equipment, the 
police have been unable keep the stations 
from proliferating. Some broadcasters use il- 
legal radio equipment listen police 
broadcasts and thus pick any raiding party 
that might its way put them out 
business. 

Isnogud, fact, recently planned little 
surprise party for the Frankfurt policemen 
who, after managing trace the station’s 
signal back abandoned perfume fac- 
tory, found couple bottles cheap 
German champagne and, scrawled the 
wall, the message, work, 

The pirates trace their lineage back 
1932 Bertold Brecht essay urging the use 
means diffusing left-wing ideol- 
ogy. The student underground radio phe- 
nomenon attained national prominence 
March 1979, when Radio Rainbow, fol- 
lowed short order competitor, Radio 
Free Wendland, began transmitting reports 
large-scale demonstrations against pro- 
posed nuclear reactor Gorleben. Helicop- 
ter crews, searching for the source Wend- 
land’s broadcasts, spotted large leather 


suitcase sprouting antenna nearby 
wooded area. Another transmitter soon re- 
placed but was forced off the air when 
policemen discovered waterpipe under 
railroad bridge. 

The pirates’ popularity has spawned 
sideline businesses. Radio Wendland’s 
dramatic account the tense battle between 
demonstrators and the police Gorleben 
complete with the sound helicopters whir- 
ring overhead has become collector’s 
item cassette; over 5,000 copies have 
been sold. And book, Everything You 
Want Know About Free Radio But Were 
Afraid Ask, available for $9, bestsel- 
ler student bookstores. 

Authorities disagree over the threat pre- 
sented the clandestine stations. Some feel 
they are means letting agitators sound 
off without censorship. Less sanguine com- 
mentators feel the stations are inciting their 
listeners acts violence. Frankfurt 
officials, for instance, charge that the recent 
riot their city was ignited part Is- 
nogud broadcasts. 

Whatever the view the authorities, the 
stations are likely continue their irrev- 
erent way. Wendland back the air, in- 
forming its listeners recent that 
would transmitting every Saturday eve- 
ning over the shortwave range our lo- 
cation Isnogud, which went 
off the air during the summer, has assured its 
readers via student magazine that re- 
turn with pirate radio festival beginning 
the first Monday October its usual time 
and place, 104 megacycles the 
ultrashortwave band. 


Hazel Guild 
Hazel Guild the correspondent for Variety 
Frankfurt. 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW USE 


SELF-SERVICE GAS STATION 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY DOING SIMPLE CAR MAINTENANCE YOURSELF. 


Gasoline diesel fuel 
usually costs less self- 
service station. But too many 
people think that filling fuel 
tank all there self serv- 
ice. your automobile 
the most good you also in- 
clude few simple maintenance 
procedures. 

Most self-service pumps 
have easy-to-follow directions 
printed right them. Before 
you drive into self-service sta- 
tion, it’s helpful know whether 

our car takes leaded gas, un- 
eaded gas, diesel fuel, and 
also where your fuel tank 
located, that you can pull 
the proper pump and have 
the fuel tank close hand. The 
type fuel your car requires 
should printed the instru- 
ment panel, and the fuel tank 
location can found the 
owner’s manual. 

you don’t find instructions 
the pump, here’s what 
most stations: Turn off the 
Remove the fuel cap. 
Remove the nozzle from the 
pump and turn the pump lever 
your fuel tank and squeeze the 
trigger. When the trigger clicks 
off, remove the nozzle from the 
tank and turn the pump lever 
Replace your fuel cap. 

There are some things, 
however, that the directions 
may not tell you. Fuel fumes 
are highly flammable, you 
should never smoke service 
station. Also, fuel caps are easy 


forget and lose, when you 
remove the cap try wedge 
between the door the tank 
and body the car, where 
not likely forget it. All 1981 
and most older General Motors 
cars have fuel caps that twist 
and then click when secure. 

When filling up, try 
avoid topping off your tank, 
since may overflow. fuel 
does spill your car, you should 
wash off soon possible, 
avoid paint damage. 

After you fill your tank, re- 
member clean your windshield. 
you’ve been driving bad 
weather, sure wipe off your 
side mirrors and headlights, too. 

quick-maintenance in- 
spection can help you spot 
potential trouble. You don’t 


need any expensive tools—just 
good quality tire gauge, rag 
paper towel, oil can spout 
kept plastic bag, and jug 


premixed windshield washer 
fluid, such Optikleen. 

check your engine oil, 
pull out the dipstick, wipe 
clean, insert then pull 
back out. The oil should 
between the marks labeled 
“FULL’ and “ADD?” it’s below 
add quart the oil 
recommended your 
owner’s manual. 

You should also check the 
coolant level. Most cars 
have see-through recovery 
tank. the level looks low, add 
coolant this tank. Never 
remove the radiator cap when 
the engine hot, because pres- 
surized coolant may overflow 
and burn you. 

Periodically check your 
brake, transmission, and power 
steering fluid levels. Your 


owner’s manual tells you how. 
Remember keep the wind- 


washer reservoir filled 


with fluid, too, especially the 
winter when you use most 
often. 

Most cars are equipped 
with maintenance-free 
But it’s still wise make sure 
their cables are tight and 
the ends aren’t frayed. Look 
for fraying, cracks, other signs 
wear belts, too. 

Look tires for signs 
wear worn-out edges which 
can indicate improper inflation 
the need for alignment. Once 
month, you should use tire 
gauge check the pressure. 
cars, the recommended 
pressure the left front door 
edge inside the glove com- 
partment. Recommended pres- 
sure for cold tires, check 
them before you drive more than 

putting self- 
service stations their best 
use you include maintenance 
checks your stops for gas. 
Your owner’s manual can 
invaluable guide proper 
car care. Please use it. 


This advertisement part our 
continuing effort give custom- 
ers useful information about their 
cars and trucks and the company 
that builds them. 


Genera! Motors 


People building transportation 
serve people 


WITH MANY PEOPLE 
WORKING LATE, WHY MORE 
WORK GETTING DONE: 


The trouble with commuter 
railroad stations that they tend 
misleading economic indicators. 

Crowded late-night trains are 
supposed mean busy executives, 
soaring output and higher productivity. 

Today there are plenty busy 
executives, but productivity anything 

the past seven 
quarters. 

All 
which illustrates something 
believed for some time: Productivity has 
less with how late people work 
than how well. 

Xerox, helping people work 
better our business. And has been 
the first Xerox copier revolu- 
tionized the way businesses reproduce 
information. 

Today make advanced 
machines that not only copy, but also 
automatically collate, reduce and even 
staple sets together. 

Machines that let 
you create, store and re- 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
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trieve documents much faster than humanly possible. 


Machines that print out computer information much faster than 
ordinary computer printers. 
And special cable—called the Ethernet lets office 
work together that they can literally save businesses millions dollars wasted 
time and effort. even supply productivity experts help your people make the best 


possible use all. 
The purpose obvious. relieve people various time-consuming chores have the 
time their jobs. 
Not working longer hours shorter hours—but better hours. 


XEROX 


XEROX® and Ethernet are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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day disinformation 


Every often, one hears the Aspen 
Institute some corporately funded 
foundation sponsoring conference 
which journalists and business execu- 
tives commingle discuss the role 
the news media, the state the 
economy, and other pressing matters. 
The idea, apparently, that each group 
will understand the other’s problems 
bit better after stimulating roundtable 
discussion among followed 
brandy and cigars armchairs around 
the fireplace; the afterglow, perhaps 
the journalists will more sympathetic 
print their newfound friends. 

Well, according Washington- 
based group called Accuracy Media 
(AIM), such appeals mutual under- 
standing, such efforts détente, are en- 
tirely futile. This conservative organi- 
zation maintains that reporters in- 
doctrinated almost from birth secular 
humanist teachers, and even left- 
slanting shows (with businessmen 
villains) are indelibly anti-capitalist 
and often pro-Soviet. Reporters are 
biased, says AIM, that they must 
fought rather than co-opted: conven- 
tional p.r. techniques (free football 
tickets expensive lunches) are use- 
less. 

Thus, when AIM recently sponsored 
its own conference the media, was 
entitled and was 
the very antithesis the Aspen model. 
There were armchairs, and there was 
fireplace; contingent journal- 
joined the 150 industri- 
alists, retired military brass, p.r. 
officers, and authors books such 
The Health Hazards Not Going Nu- 
clear who were attendance. 

fact, only one daily journalist took 
part the official program the Dulles 
Marriott Motel David Marash 
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WCBS-TV New York, who was as- 
signed panel Modern Jour- 
How They Marash 
might first have thought was there 
explicate this topic, but gathered 
breathing visual aid: zoological speci- 
men the genus inclinatio liberalis, 
bearded, bushy-haired biped. 

Defending his record, Marash said 
was empirical evidence that had led him 
conclude (in June 1980 report for 
ABC’s 20/20) that Nicaragua remained 
pluralist society with mixed 
economy despite the takeover leftist 
Sandinistas. 

These remarks evoked knowing 
smirks from the audience (the inclinatio 
liberalis conceals itself claims im- 
partiality), and one offered brandy 
and cigars the specimen. Instead, they 
badgered him with the charge that his 
Nicaragua story took pro-Soviet line. 


fter Marash had given the audience 

chance ‘‘know your 

and vent few 

frustrations, the real work the confer- 

ence began training the techniques 

Some these techniques had famil- 
iar ring for instance, talk 
when the press can edit you, unless the 
company’s own tape film rolling,”’ 
principle derived from the 
Power Company’s famous tactic against 
Minutes. 

But when p.r. consultant Ron Arnold 
took the podium, the program began 
battles waged for Northwest timber 
companies against environmentalists. 
advocated using front groups 
citizens drive wedge between en- 
vironmental movements and their 
the press, and described 
strategy called Attack 
where you search and destroy 


the enemy; you try run them out 
business and eliminate them 

one successful search-and-destroy 
mission northern Idaho, said Arnold, 
the citizen front group made known 
that environmental movement oppos- 
ing pesticide use local logging firm 
was getting money from the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency activism 
the federal teat! story even the 
local newspaper couldn’t pass 
up. Public outrage. Movement col- 
lapses. Mission accomplished. 

Alas, things don’t always run 
smoothly, Ernest Lefever pointed out 
the conference banquet, where was 
awarded kind Purple Heart for hav- 
ing been wounded the press. Lefever 
complained that conservative groups 
had failed wage effective cam- 
paign confrontation p.r. his behalf, 
his chances becoming the State 
Department human-rights director had 
been destroyed massive disinfor- 
mation campaign lies about or- 
chestrated the radical left. 

Arnaud Borchgrave, co-author 


were all wondering 
where you get your 
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The Spike, spoke next. placed 
Lefever’s plight the global context 
that his novel posits: effective Soviet 
drive pollute the press with 
that is, with lies and distor- 
tions that undermine Western interests. 
(President Reagan himself gave cur- 
rency this theme last spring when 
vador.) Borchgrave received AIM 
award, did Power for its 
trailblazing and Mobil Oil for its ag- 
gressive pro-business campaign. 

coincidence that the awards 
went both critics 
reporting and decriers disinforma- 
tion. AIM Chairman Reed attrib- 
utes these two maladies the same 
left-wing press bias, and says they are 
practically synonymous. 

course, many reporters who have 
covered Moscow assume that the KGB 
tries times successfully plant 
falsehoods Western news media 
through blackmail other techniques. 
But according AIM, virtually every 
story that seems slant leftwards, 
critical the military business, 
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amounts disinformation. 

short, AIM equates dissent and 
critical reporting with disloyalty. also 
fails recognize the ideological range 
biases the press. There are many 
examples pro-business reporting (see 
Roger Morris, ‘‘A Bullish 
May/June 1981) and anti- 
communist reporting (like the mid- 
1970s’ focus refugees from com- 
munist Indochina the near-exclusion 
Chilean and Haitian refugees). 

More objectionable AIM’s failure 
apply its allegations disinforma- 
tion the same careful standards evi- 
dence insists that the press use re- 
ports on, for example, environmental 
hazards. Thus, one AIM pamphlet dis- 
tributed the conference charges that 
the late, highly respected Washington 
Post national editor Larry Stern was 
league with communist intelligence. 
The cited that Cuban 
official, allegedly intelligence agent, 
praised Stern his funeral. don’t 
think you could prove Larry Stern was 
agent,’’ Irvine recently admitted, 
whether wittingly unwittingly 


Announcing 


1982 Hazlett Cochran 
$2,000 Memorial Awards 


for journalistic excellence reporting U.S. coal issues 


The Cochran awards, named for man who helped pioneer coal industry public 
relations, were established the National Coal Association recognize jour- 
nalists whose work contributes better public understanding and appreciation 
the U.S. coal industry. 


Awards $1,000 each will made the authors winning entries the (1) 
print and (2) electronic media categories. The competition open journalists 
representing newspapers, magazines, radio and television, and wire services 
(technical and trade publications are not eligible). 


Entries will judged how well they enhance public awareness and under- 
standing of: (1) the coal industry’s role solving national energy problems; (2) 
coal’s contribution America’s economy; (3) achievements coal mining safety; 
(4) advances coal mining and utilization technologies, with respect greater 
productivity and environmental quality; and (5) the need for greater coal use. 


Eligible are stories published broadcasted between March 1981 and Feb. 28, 
1982. The deadline for submission April 1982. Entries may include but are not 
limited news stories and series, analyses, interviews, features, editorials and 
documentaries. 


For complete information rules, submission procedures and entry forms, write 
to: Chairman, Journalism Awards, National Coal Association, 1130 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


was serving Soviet 

was such attacks Stern the 
owlish, bespectacled Irvine that pro- 
voked one AIM’s most prominent 
targets, Post executive editor Ben Brad- 
lee, write, have revealed your- 
self miserable, carping, ret- 
romingent This sally in- 
spired William Buckley write col- 
umn that dealt some length with the 
word 

But aside from having helped elevate 
that word (meaning urinat- 
term high invective, AIM’s 
charges disinformation have contrib- 
uted little, anything, the debate 
how and why the press biased. 

Indeed, charges disinformation 
tend overshadow sounder arguments, 
the conservative Tom Bethell, Wash- 
ington editor Harper’s, discovered 
during the conference session 
shared the floor with Marash, the 
reporter. Bethell gave thoughtful talk 
which argued but without re- 
course conspiracy theories that the 
news media are afflicted with liberal 
bias. For instance, said, the 
ive structure’’ the news profession 
casts the journalist the role 
crusader. discovers some illegality, 
like violations the minimum wage 
sweatshop, the story will make page 
one. But writes story from the 
free-market angle, questioning the 
whole concept the minimum wage, 
gets buried the op-ed page. 

But Bethell’s speech drew nothing but 
yawns from the audience, which, come 
the question period, ignored him en- 
tirely attack Marash agent 
disinformation. 

The indifference accorded Bethell 
suggests that new variation 
Gresham’s Law work these 
charges disinformation: just bad 
money drives out good, bad conserva- 
tive media criticism drowns out intelli- 
gent conservative media criticism. 

Evidence that the drowning was 
complete this particular conference 
came when table companion con- 
fided, ‘‘All reporters are liars.’’ 
should have replied. 
I’m reporter, guess that 
means you’re 
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You need press conference 
get the energy story. 


have conference right now. 

And even cost you dime. 

One our experts ready help you 
with your newsbreak, feature, editorial. 

Ask for facts, background and the 
national perspective electric energy. 

Ask about energy sources, economics, 
and the environment. 

Because energy one the crucial 
issues American life today, someone 
the hotline, hours day, days week. 

Just think. using the phone, you'll 
saving energy while writing about it. 


Call toll free 800-424-8897. 


Edison Electric Institute Information Service 
The association electric companies. 1111 19th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


noninterviews 


Have you noticed the frequency the 
statement the magazine shows 
(60 Minutes, 20/20, NBC Magazine) 
that ‘‘Mr. So-and-so refused inter- 
viewed’’ officials de- 
clined interviewed camera’’? 

More recently, perhaps you have 
noted that broadcast news executives 
themselves have ‘‘declined inter- 
viewed camera’’ (by Hodding Car- 
ter’s Inside Story, for example). And 
how long has been since you saw Bill 
Paley, Leonard Goldenson, the NBC 
president the moment interviewed 
the air? 

have done little checking find 
out why. Sometimes it’s partly camera- 
shyness (as with Paley). Much more 
often it’s fear having awkward fif- 
teen seconds selected from 
minute tape having brief re- 
marks juxtaposed with remarks from 
some other interviewee were 
debate. Even that veteran, Fred 
Friendly, was recently embarrassed 
find his own general statements in- 
terview juxtaposed with shots re- 
porter Geraldo Rivera action 
though Friendly were criticizing Rivera 
personally. 

But why the problem much 
greater than the print press? 
Partly because print report largely 
the work the reporter, and most re- 
porters are conscientious enough least 
try convey interviewee’s basic 
thoughts. reporters class are 
less conscientious. But the final selec- 
tion what put the air made 
array film editors, directors, and 
producers, many them hot pursuit 

What’s done? Fred Friendly has 
advised interviewees have their own 
taping done simultaneously ‘‘protec- 
take added pains make sure inter- 
viewee’s views are reflected without dis- 


tortion. Otherwise, may yet see 
segment that says, the principals 
involved this story declined in- 
terviewed 


Scaife reprints 


was heartening see flock news- 
papers carry UPI synopsis the Re- 
view’s article about Richard Mellon 
Scaife the July/August issue. And 
were particularly pleased have The 
Washington Post reprint the article 
special feature. 
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rendous about Mr. Scaife giving mil- 
lions various organizations that prop- 
agate conservative ideas believes 
in?’’ Our answer is: While 
the Review questions some Scaife’s 
practices running his newspapers, his 
enormous benefactions are clearly 
within his rights. But they constitute 
awesome phenomenon that should 
reported. 


News Council adieu 


With touch wistfulness, the Review 
must announce that this the last issue 
which the regular reports the Na- 
tional News Council will appear. 


The William and Mary Greve Founda- 
tion, which has financed the publication 
these reports over the last four years, 
has indicated that the time has come 
suspend that financing. 

candor, are compelled say 
that think the timing not disas- 
trous. change seems order. The 
publication the reports started after 
the News Council had made auspi- 
cious beginning and after indepen- 
dent blue-ribbon panel had commended 
its work and urged wider dissemination 
its findings. The Review and the 
Greve Foundation tried help toward 
that end. 

occasion the Review has ques- 
tioned News Council findings and has 
said print. This doubt was 
expected. But such occasions have 
tended become more frequent, and 
inevitably this has complicated our role 
host the council. More important, 
the editors the Review have long 
found awkward and frustrating 
publish extensive texts over which, 
the nature things, they can have 
editorial control. 

Today the National News Council 
seems adequately established and 
financially able distribute its own 
findings wide array interested 
parties. So, the course many 
months discussion about what 
when the existing funding period ex- 
pired, we, too, concluded was time for 
change though the Review will 
doubt reporting and commenting 
the News Council’s findings from time 
time. 

The National News Council’s role 
difficult one, but its potential for helping 
improve journalism great. wish 
the council good luck and ever-increas- 
ing wisdom. 

(Those wishing arrange receive 
News Council reports directly may 
writing National News Council, 
Lincoln Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10023.) E.W.B. 
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that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 
DISEASES THI 

HEART 

MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS 


CEREBROVASCULAR 
DISEASES 


ACCIDENTS 
INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


DIABETES 
CIRRHOSIS THE 
LIVER 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 
SUICIDE 


CERTAIN CAUSES 
MORTALITY 
EARLY INFANCY 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics— Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented— vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 
disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 
The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 


Stargazers 


Explanations for the financial failure The Washington 
Star have been touched with determinism. now seems 


the wrote The New York Times July editorial, 


good afternoon paper can survive only when its 
morning competition clearly Thomas Winship, 
editor The Boston Globe, commented: ‘‘It seems 
sad, immutable statistic that failing metropolitan papers 
don’t turn analyst, quoted anonymously the 
Times, said, ‘‘When you get percent the circulation, 
you get percent the And Time, its 
own quasi-official obituary for its Washington affiliate, 
quoted another analyst, John Morton, saying: 
wasn’t any real solution the Star’s 

Yet the Star was widely seen not deserving fail. 
James Reston, and others, called finest afternoon 
newspaper America.’’ Donald Graham, publisher 
The Washington Post, dubbed ‘‘a great 
Henry Grunwald, editor chief Time Inc., called ‘‘one 
the three four best and most responsible newspapers, 
morning afternoon, the 

Obituary excesses and self-aggrandizement aside, such 
tributes suggest that journalists are still indulging one 
their favorite rationalizations: that failure 
almost always, the fault impersonal forces, that jour- 
nalistic excellence not rewarded the marketplace, that 
society irrational because fails value the things that 
journalists hold dear. 

The tone familiar. Journalists have often found them- 
selves praising newspapers they considered too good die. 
Many the lost, fact, seemed shine with special 
brilliance the years before they tumbled into the swamp. 
was with the New York World the 1920s, showcase 
for Heywood Broun, Walter Lippmann, and the like. 
was with the New York Herald Tribune the 1960s, cradle 
degree with The Washington Star. 

may useful recall that most the Star’s claims 
national stature are recent vintage. Under the old 
Kauffman and Noyes family ownership, which lasted more 
than hundred years, the Star was hometown paper, 
kind honest, friendly, slightly stuffy uncle who had 
always lived with the family but never made any demands 
it. cannot suppress the wonder,’’ wrote Oswald 
Garrison Villard 1923, all the national implications 
Washington life have been carefully kept out the 
well-ordered, placid, and utterly conventional existence [of] 
the 


Manuel Gomez 


Although the Star made gradual concessions modern 
Washington, its character remained essentially unchanged 
through the 1960s. Only the 1970s, when the profits 
stopped, did try become more contemporary news- 
paper. After absorbing increasing losses, the owning fami- 
lies divested themselves the Star 1974 and 1975 
favor Joe Allbritton, Texas entrepreneur. Allbritton 
named James Bellows, once the Herald Tribune, 
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create new Star, and Bellows came close succeeding. 
added certain amount chic (notably the gos- 
sip column) but also improved the paper’s design and the 
news report. There were minor circulation gains and even, 
for moment 1977, modest profit. Then all fell 
pieces again: Bellows resigned disagreement with the 
management; Allbritton got out, having sold the 
profitable broadcast properties; and Time Inc. came march- 
ing confidently in. Three-plus years later, having invested 
$85 million, and lost $35 million after taxes, marched out 
again. 

the moral this story truly that laws not 
only affect but control the fate newspaper? so, then 
the end the Star was determined twenty-seven years ago, 
when The Washington Post gained monopoly the local 
morning field and dominance circulation; dominance 
advertising came five years later. According the deter- 
minist argument, whatever the editors the Star did there- 
after made real difference. consoling those who 
have left foundering ship reassured that was sunk, 
not the negligence the crew, but all the water 
took board. 

The commentators dramatized their case with over-lavish 
praise the efforts which imminently moribund news- 
papers have tried stave off doom. Yet moment’s pause 
should remind them that such efforts are often strategy 
desperation, substituting for what more solvent papers have 
the way adequate staffing, stability policy, and 
boldness enterprise. The World the 1920s could 
longer afford the local and investigative reporting that had 
made it, three decades before, the country’s leading paper; 
resorted glamour. 

the Star, too, worthy and sometimes brilliant efforts 
create modern newspaper were set against backdrop 
continual crisis. Those who stayed and there were many 
who did not suffered shortened work-weeks and reduced 
pay, and were bullied into accepting unfavorable union 
contracts the threat that the management would pull 
stakes they refused. the last phase, moreover, there was 
sporadic conflict the newsroom over policies that seemed 
designed more placate the Time Inc. board directors 
than inform the public. 

such setting, miracle good journalism sur- 
vives all. insist that such journalism represents the 
best merely hyperbole or, worse, part the delusory 
argument that neither newspaper owners nor their em- 
ployees are responsible for what becomes their news- 
papers. The World, the Herald Tribune, and the Star will 
always cherished the journalism community because 
they embodied values innovation and competence that 
journalists prize. But newspaper owners and their em- 
ployees are responsible not only for innovation and compe- 
tence, but also for the entire character and presence 
newspaper community; each case, that character and 
presence were ultimately found wanting. may salve feel- 
ings attribute the failure newspaper immutable 
laws; journalists would well advised seek further. 
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fine romance 


was called the Wedding the Century and, like the 
twenty-five-foot train, everything about it, from 
pageantry reportage, was delectably excessive. That’s 
probably why some 720 million sat front our 
television sets overdosing fantasy. was the quintessen- 
tial spectacle for which color television was invented; and 
the one that completely dissolved the already blurry line be- 
tween news and entertainment. 

Still, required just the right touch, and the most suc- 
cessful commentators were those who played for smiles. 
None was more adept the sly-wink style journalism 
than NBC’s Jane Pauley and Tom Brokaw, who, nuptial 
eve, ran feature that opened with soap-opera announcer 
asking portentously whether school dropout (Lady Diana) 
could find happiness with older, more sophisticated man. 

contrast, Dan Rather CBS, judging from the solem- 
nity his tone, confused the royal palace’s greatest public 
relations coup with what the city room used call 
reported the details the wedding gown 
though they were communiqués from summit confer- 
ence. TV-land knew the difference between playing 
dress-up and Reagan tax cut even Rather didn’t. 


hose editors Newsweek and Time who figured 

wanted easy-reading package midsummer 

daydreams were right. Their cover stories went 
down easily gin and tonic. found simple 
banish thoughts about whether there will always Eng- 
land while gazing Lord Snowdon’s informal portrait 
the royal couple she with arms around his chest and 
wondering whether the pose was suggested the old 
Photoplay magazine. 

Wedding, thy name was exaggeration! For those 
who boned the monarchy while watching day after 
day after day network news shows from London, 
amount minutiae was too much. Fortunately, Ap- 
ple, Jr., writing The New York Times Magazine, pro- 
vided with Who’s Who the House Windsor. With 
that spread before us, could deceive ourselves into think- 
ing were getting education while pondering the truly 
compelling questions: Will the new Princess Wales tire 
walking pace behind her husband? Will she rebel against 
the Alan Ladd style photography that requires her 
stand hole she will look shorter than the prince? 
she going get sick entertaining his friends? 

watchers and readers, were expected 
emotionally caught the event. And for long stretches 
during the ceremony itself, when were permitted look 
and listen (and reflect), without prompting from the com- 
mentators, television did superb job, enabling taste 
the bittersweet blend irony and nostalgia that charac- 
terized this moment Britain’s history. 

But was too much frosting the cake for the news ac- 
counts indulge sentimentality. was hardly necessary, 
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for example, for ABC subtitle its wedding wrap-up 
Day Drama and and run Camelot music 
the background. Nor did Barbara Walters need coo that 
Lady Di’s fans loved her even more for flubbing Charles’s 
name (or names) because the error was and under- 
Who among found the blooper beastly and 
incomprehensible? 

Most all, didn’t have told every reporter 
and every Britisher hired the networks that Charles 
and Diana were really love. It’s not fact that can 
readily checked out. any case, hardly mattered. The 
royal romance boosted ratings and newsstand sales and 
quickly faded from memory. was, like the vision 
midsummer night, and idle theme,/No more yield- 


ing but dream. BERNICE BURESH 


Bernice Buresh, former Boston bureau chief for Newsweek, 
associate professor journalism Boston University. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: the Chicago Defender, for the ugly tone anti- 
Semitism permeating its June front-page story about the 
ease with which illegal guns are bought and sold the 
city’s Maxwell Street district. After opening lead de- 
scribing ‘‘the familiar patch land the city called ‘Jew- 
town’ Maxwell Street those who wish not offend 
race people,’’ the eleven-paragraph, semiliterate piece 
than dozen times. 

Dart: Mason Tucker, editor The Rutherford 
Courier Smyrna, Tennessee, and director public rela- 
tions for the town, who remains wonderfully free from all 
conflicts interest following editorial policy up- 
beat news. the troubles any city, county, state 
nation, can attributed negative expounded 
Tucker his front-page column the May edi- 
tion. why the Courier presents the positive 
side any (Which, turn, why readers 
the rival paper, the Stones River Guardian, know lot more 
than Courier readers about suit filed oust Smyrna 
Mayor Sam Ridley and about recent federal grand-jury in- 
vestigation the business relationship between Ridley’s 
Chevrolet dealership and the town Smyrna.) 

Laurel: WCBS-TV, New York, for putting its time, 
talent, and money where its mouth extraordinary 
three-week (June 8-26) ‘‘First Amendment 
entertaining and informative mix documentaries, discus- 
sions, editorials, and spots focusing such issues the 
regulation journalists, shield laws, book banning, 
blacklisting, and the role the church relation the 
government and the media. Among the highlights: First 
Amendment lawyer Floyd Abrams and National Review 
publisher William Rusher adversaries trial dramatiz- 
ing the debate the right the press use confidential 
sources. 


Dart: the Indianapolis News, The New Haven Regis- 
ter, The Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun, and The Anniston 
(Alabama) Star, for exhibiting distressing symptoms 
editorial sluggishness. The papers, together with some 
hundred-odd others around the country, publish bona fide 
material the weekly column by-lined 
George Slade, M.D. and distributed free the 
Burson-Marsteller public relations firm ‘‘as public serv- 
columns, which deal with various health problems, manage 
include overt subliminal prescription for some 
product (Tylenol, Lasix, Ventolin, Zomax, Snickers) that 
happens made Burson-Marsteller client. 

Seymour Hersh and The New York Times 
Magazine, for Qaddafi hair-raising 
two-part article (June and 21) detailing the operations 
clandestine intelligence-industrial complex trafficking 
the transfer weaponry and expertise 
Libya’s Qaddafi, who turn exports them other terrorists 
around the world. Centering the old-boy network 
former CIA operatives who use their agency contacts and 
know-how keep all moving, Hersh’s article raises dis- 
turbing questions about the government’s conspicuous lack 
zeal investigating alumni ‘‘the who have 
gone into the high-stakes business brokering terror. 

Dart: The Wall Street Journal, The Denver Post, the 
Chicago Tribune, The Washington Post, The New York 
Times, The Boston Globe, The Dallas Times Herald, The 
Houston Post, and The Christian Science Monitor, for lack 
editorial grace. The papers ran Mobil describing 
energy project undertaken the Benedictine Sisters 
Erie, Pennsylvania but could not find space print let- 
ter from the Benedictines’ prioress dissociating the sisters 
from the oil company and its policies and explaining that the 
order had explicitly refused grant permission Mobil 
use the material its advertising program when the com- 
pany had solicited it. (The Los Angeles Times, which also 
ran the Mobil ad, did publish the prioress’s letter.) 

Laurel: Paul Henderson, staff reporter for The Seattle 
Times. Responding protestations innocence man 
convicted first-degree rape crime that carries pen- 
alty the state from three years life Henderson did 
some digging and, five days before the scheduled sentenc- 
ing, uncovered crucial new evidence that set the innocent 
man free and led the arrest his look-alike, who had fled 
California. (In Kafkaesque pre-sentencing report, 
probation-and-parole officer had written that the convicted 
man not accept responsibility for his behavior, 

opinion, [he] has demonstrated capable violent be- 
havior and cannot considered safe remain the com- 
munity.’’) Said the freed man Henderson, ‘‘He saved rhy 

Dart: Clive Barnes, dance and theater critic the New 
York Post, for his unprofessional and unprecedented 
radio commercial for new musical comedy. 
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Dart: The New York Times. accompaniment 
its June story proposed increase the city’s transit 
fares, the Times carried its first edition photograph 
demonstrator holding sign inviting onlookers join the 
resistance calling ‘‘PAM [the People’s Anti-War 
Mobilization] Subsequent editions, how- 
ever, showed the identical photo sans the reference the 
organization’s name and number, which had mysteriously 
disappeared. 


Laurel: KYW-TV, Philadelphia, for ‘‘Street’s 
eight-part inquiry (beginning April into the 
North Philadelphia Block Development Corporation, 
$300,000 state and federally funded program controlled 
state senator Milton Street. The investigation revealed that 
although the NPBDC had been established for the apparent 
purpose hiring and training welfare recipients weath- 
erize and repair the homes low-income families the 
area, many trainees were spending much their time en- 
gaged basketball, stick ball, push-ups, tennis practice, 
and fraud they concurrently collected welfare payments 
along with NPBDC paychecks. Criminal charges have been 
filed against twenty-four employees the Philadelphia 
and other investigations are underway the program 
and Street, recent Republican convert who, the sta- 
tion’s I-team charged, had himself collected welfare pay- 
ments illegally and was tax-dodger boot. 

Laurel: The New York Times, for its tacit, somewhat 
belated, acknowledgment that women are individuals with 
identities their own. early edition its June 
front-page report Justice Potter Stewart’s announced in- 
tention retire from the Supreme Court carried second- 
deck headline about his possible successors that read WHITE 
HOUSE SEARCH ALREADY CARLA HILLS AND WIFE 
DOLE AMONG THOSE MENTIONED; the time later editions 
rolled around, however, the Times had manfully shucked its 
Chaucerian mind-set and the headline was identifying the 
potential nominees HILLS AND ELIZABETH 


Six darts search laurel 


Dart: WRC, the NBC owned-and-operated television 
station Washington, D.C., which 9:46 June 
broke the story that Mayor Marion Barry had been shot and 
critically wounded and was being rushed helicopter 
Andrews Air Force Base Hospital. The bulletin was based 
tip from caller identifying himself mayoral assist- 
ant James Taylor; had been confirmed WRC producer 
who, ignoring the number for the mayor’s command center 
file the newsroom, had phoned the contact number that 
the caller had supplied. 

Dart: the CBS affiliate Washington, 
D.C., which 9:56 reported that Barry had been shot 
and that his condition was ‘‘listed critical’’ 
the hospital. Alerted the story when its 
news people heard the station’s two-way radio scanners 
that WRC was organizing crew Andrews, 
had confirmed the story for itself with call not the hospi- 
tal, but base headquarters. luck would have it, 
spokesman the command post did indeed know about the 
shooting having just heard the bulletin WRC. 

Dart: CBS radio and NBC radio, which, the 
strength the WDVM announcement, aired reports the 
shooting their newscasts. 


Dart: UPI, which 10:06 P.M. ran 
the shooting, fudging the absence its own confirmation 
attributing the story WDVM. 

Dart: WILA-TV, the ABC affiliate, and WTTG-TV, 
Metromedia station, both which, prompted the UPI 
aired reports the shooting without troubling 
confirm it. 

Dart: ABC’s west coast edition World News To- 
night, which, after learning from its Washington bureau that 
all three major local television stations had reported the 
shooting Mayor Barry, went the air with the story 
7:11 Pacific time. (The network did not bother give 
viewers update, since, according producer Steve Skin- 
ner, the news went ‘‘only eleven twelve 

Laurel: The Associated Press. 10:34 p.m. after 
more than thirty minutes hanging tough and explaining 
clamoring clients that had not put the story the wire 
because was unable confirm the sent out the 
first accurate account the evening: the shooting Mayor 
Barry was, fact, hoax. 


Research the nonshooting Mayor Barry was provided 
Mary Tillotson, free-lance reporter living Washington, D.C. 
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Some want keep 
Some want explore it. 

without spoiling. 

There’s strange either-or proposition 
building this country. 

one that says either completely 
preserve our public lands turning them 
into permanent wilderness, tear 


them and exploit them the fullest for 
their natural resources. 
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acceptable middle 


ground between these two extremes. 

least that’s what all Atlantic 
Richfield believe. many Amer- 
icans who have invested with us. 
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Look the facts. Our public lands 
currently supply estimated 10% our 
energy. Yet they actually contain about one 
half all our known domestic energy 
resources vast amounts coal, oil shale, 
tar sands, crude oil and natural gas. 

Over 40% the 760 million acres the 
federal government owns has been with- 
drawn from mineral mining leasing. 

Another 25% has been placed under 
regulation that effectively precludes oil, gas 
and mining operations. 

All without ever finding out first, through 
preliminary exploration, what the resource 
potential that land really is. 

desire for land that stands 
pure and pristine certainly 
But, surely, 
these times scarcity, our 
for energy and mineral 

just 


pressing. know for 
easily conducted environ- 


sound manner. 


exploring and evaluating our public 


otherwise, and locking them forever? 
least then could make sure 
doing the right thing. 


There are easy answers. 
ARCO 


Atlantic Richtield Company 
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The case the missing and murdered children 
led the press into tangle professional and ethical problems. 
Reporters and editors are still 
debating how they should have been handled 


MITCHELL SHIELDS 


was the morning Thursday, June that the cars 

and trucks started arriving the modest house 

Penelope Street predominantly black section west 

Atlanta. the neighbors had stayed late enough the 

night before catch guarded announcement WSB, 
the Atlanta affiliate ABC-TV, had risen early enough 
read that morning’s Atlanta Constitution, they would 
have had trouble figuring out who the visitors were. They 
were members the press reporters from The Atlanta 
Journal and The Atlanta Constitution, the city’s two major 
dailies; bureau people from The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, the Chicago Tribune Press Service, the 
and UPI; crews from CBS, NBC, ABC and their local 
affiliates; and mixed assortment photographers and 
writers and broadcasters representing news organizations 
from not only much America, but parts Europe and 
Asia well. 

They had all come catch glimpse Wayne Something zero on: the press converges 
Williams, twenty-three-year-old free-lance photographer the home suspect Wayne Williams 
who just few hours before had been grilled the Atlanta 
police and the FBI about series murders young blacks 
that had kept Atlanta edge for more than eight months. 
Williams was not the first suspect questioned the 
case, but his interrogation seemed particularly significant. 
had false alarms says Edward Sears, man- 
aging editor The Atlanta Journal, the city’s quarter-mil- 
lion circulation afternoon paper. had one where 
fellow the Fulton County jail started banging the bars 
one morning and declaring was guilty. That afternoon, 
the police went out with backhoe and started digging 
his yard looking for evidence. They found nothing. And 
didn’t run the story. But Williams was different. This was 


The New York Times 


case the police had developed their own. And all our 
sources were telling us, this it. Police sources, city hall 
sources, state government sources. They all said the same 
thing. This 

They were right. Barely week later, Williams would 
arrested; mid-July would have been indicted two 
counts murder. But this June morning, all that re- 
porters knew was that Williams had taken the odd tack 
calling press conference declare his innocence. Shortly 
after his A.M. departure from police headquarters had 
phoned around tell people the news media that 


formerly senior editor the Sunday magazine The Atlanta through his door, Homer Williams, father, tried 
Journal and Atlanta Constitution. get the journalists agree keep both his son’s picture and 
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name out their stories. The astounded reporters were then 
handed copies Wayne Williams’s multi-page résumé. 

The Williamses’ attempted news blackout failed. That 
Thursday’s Constitution had already printed Wayne 
Williams’s name. had the New York Post, which head- 
lined its first edition June ATLANTA MONSTER SEIZED, 
even though Williams had not been and had not 
even been charged with crime. (The Atlanta papers, 
contrast, ran with headlines like MAN QUIZZED SLAYING.) 
About the only news outlets not identify Williams were 
Atlanta’s three major television stations WSB, WAGA, 
and WXIA. held policy protecting suspect’s 
privacy until was officially charged, even though two 
cases their parent networks blithely rendered their silence 
useless pronouncing Wayne Williams’s name the half 
hour national news that followed the hour local news 
that evening. 

The tagging Wayne Williams prime suspect 
sparked media-led uproar; was the same sort car- 
nivalesque commotion that some critics claimed had all 
along characterized the coverage Atlanta’s missing and 
murdered children. Reporters staked out the Williams home 
around the clock, sitting blue-jeaned cheek blue-jeaned 
cheek with regiments plainclothes police and FBI 
agents. Neighbors were plagued with requests for inter- 
views, and when deadlines loomed were begged for 
the use their phones. The thin lanes Penelope Street 
were clotted with reporters’ cars. Bulky television vans 
cruised by, looking for good vantage point from which 
aim their cameras. After police had chased his crew from 
one parking spot another with the threat towing its van 
away, Ron Becker, news director for NBC affiliate WXIA, 
authorized his people offer money any neighbor who 
would let the truck roost his driveway. They settled 
with one Penelope Street resident for $20 day. When they 
returned the next morning, though, they found the rent had 
gone up. 

Most news executives admit that the siege Williams’s 
residence was excessive. Still, was hard fault reporters 
Atlanta for seizing hard the first solid bit informa- 
tion that had come their way what seemed like ages. 
Almost since began, the story Atlanta’s missing and 
murdered black children (or particularly 
ghoulish turn newsroom humor tagged them) had been 
one that seemed defy telling. Crime, even hideous 
crime child murder, usually among the easiest sorts 
news cover. tends basic who-what-when-and- 
where stuff. But this was different. There was center, 
focus. There were only bodies, limp carcasses that, starting 
particularly late 1980, began turning with sickening 
regularity. seemed like were stuck with trio im- 
notes Bebe Emerman, reporter for WSB. saw 
the same shots over and over again crying mother re- 
porting her child was missing, the rotating red lights 
police car the scene when body was found, and 
somber crowd funeral.’’ The story, another reporter re- 
marks, existed only ‘‘under sheets and behind closed 
doors,’’ reference the recurring scene corpse being 
wheeled cloth-draped gurney into the morgue, where 


Liaison 


‘There were fifteen cameras and 
ten still cameras, and one 

network cameraman leaned the 
casket get this really neat shot 
the mother’ Paul Crawley, WXIA-TV, Atlanta 


doors would slammed shut keep the news media out. 

was story with virtually precedent. Most mass 
murders come with villain attached. During the Son 
Sam scare, New York’s reporters could anchor their cover- 
age media-mad killer who regularly corresponded with 
the police and newspaper columnists. The Candy Man slay- 
ings Houston, and the John Wayne Gacy slaughter 
Chicago, went unnoticed the press until after arrest 
was made. And the Juan Corona killings California had 
also been secret until police started digging Corona’s 
grave-studded orchard. 


Atlanta the crime preceded the criminal 

criminals. There was not the barest suggestion 
human form the specter that had set this collective 

crime motion. There was only nameless force 
unknown number, gender, race, and motivation. 

problem with this whole story was that until the arrest 
Williams had dimensions all,’’ says Joe Dolman, 
city editor The Atlanta Journal. didn’t know when 
the killings really began how they were connected 
even they were connected. All knew for certain was 
that had twenty-eight bodies.’’ Reporters well par- 
ents and children were haunted the murders. 
once while would dream about the says Ernie 
Bjorkman, WSB-TV’s full-time reporter the case. 
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the funeral Curtis Walker, March 1981 


would chasing him through the woods. 
Once caught 

complicate matters, there was the problem race. 
this was one the first mass murders memory 
villain, was also one the first have young blacks 
its exclusive victims. Although nothing pointed racial 
motivation for the slayings, the very darkness the chil- 
dren’s skin raised that issue. gave volatile poten- 
tial even the most straightforward news story. 

The edge that the child murders could bring Atlanta 
was seen briefly October 1980, when boiler exploded 
day-care center all-black housing project, killing 
number black youths. investigation showed the 
tragedy accident, but Atlanta’s poor blacks had 
trouble accepting that official explanation. television re- 
porter, Collin Seidor WXIA, who went out ask people 
what they did think caused the explosion, received his 
answer conspiracy tied the child mur- 
ders. When the reporter aired his story, some his col- 
leagues attacked him irresponsible. Broadcasting rumors 
conspiracy would only give them credence, they argued; 
people became convinced that conspiracy against poor 
blacks did exist, frustration and riot might ensue. was the 
sort argument that erupted time and again newsrooms 
around Atlanta the story the children unfolded. ‘‘It was 
like living journalism laboratory,’’ Joe Dolman says. 
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decisions, our role the community had 
deal with what should report, and why, almost 
daily basis. reminded that news more than simply 
stories the paper. It’s something that affects 
Given the immensity the crimes, the sheer bulk the 
coverage, and the potential for error that the story presented, 
not surprising that mistakes judgment were made. 
The surprise that they didn’t occur more often. 


obsession the Atlanta press with the story the 
missing and murdered children led eventually the 
charge that had overplayed its hand, that too 
many cases had gone from the subsiantive (of 
which there was precious little) the sensational. 
There were, sure, some sensational aspects the 
coverage, much which centered upon the funerals the 
slain children. The first funerals were covered with certain 
amount circumspection, but the time thirteen-year-old 
Curtis Walker was interred early March 1981 the burial 
rites had become public production. were fifteen 
cameras and ten still cameras, and one network 
cameraman leaned the casket get this really neat shot 
the remembers Paul Crawley Atlanta’s 
WXIA. front the church was lit like press con- 
says WSB’s Ernie Bjorkman. cameramen 
were literally tripping over each other.’’ Most striking 
all, though, were the antics British crew, one 
whose members ran about with clap-board, eventually 
slamming shut almost the face Walker’s grieving 
mother. There had been other absurdities one funeral 
reporter from Algiers did stand-up front his 
camera while the minister delivered his eulogy but the 
Curtis Walker funeral was watershed. The British contin- 
gent’s excesses repulsed members the local media that 
most them curtailed their coverage later burials. 

Still, despite the excesses the funerals excesses that 
were, the whole, avoided the print media the At- 
lanta press, anything, underplayed many aspects the 
story. Though reported the late 1980 arrival psychic 
Dorothy Allison event hard ignore, since she had 
been invited south from her New Jersey home police 
officials bypassed later contingents seers like the 
quintet brought the National Enquirer break the 
case. panel super-detectives flown the city At- 
lanta got its few inches space, did covey Guardian 
Angels from New York. But while stories this sort tended 
stand out nationally, Atlanta they were overwhelmed 
the sheer bulk other news about the killings. Dick 
Mallary, news director WSB, estimates that his station 
gave more than percent its news time 
coverage. While the estimate doubt self-serving, 
also probably close correct. And the papers were, 
anything, even more reserved. 

Indeed, there were times when sense of, not specta- 
cle, least the absurd, would have been appropriate. 
case point was benefit concert given for the city 
Sammy Davis, Jr. and Frank Sinatra. The purpose the 
gala was raise money help the investigation. But com- 
ing did mid-March, when bodies were turning 


3 a 


the rate almost one week, the affair was surrounded 
atmosphere radical chic. About the only journalists 
question the concert were Atlanta Journal columnist Jeff 
Denberg, who noted that the celebrity hangers-on around 
Davis and Sinatra were ‘‘making lose sight the main 
thing we’re dealing with twenty dead kids here,’’ and 
Washington Post reporter Art Harris, whose story, AT- 
LANTA: THE SORROW AND THE SPECTACLE, tried, re- 
marked later, ‘‘show the various levels emotion and 
motivation this thing, get the hucksterism that went 
along with the Cowed the cause which 
the event was related, almost everyone else praised it. 


the Atlanta press was quiet the question the 
motives those who offered aid the murder investi- 
gation, was also quiet the more complex question 
race. Almost every reporter who swooped into the 
Atlanta’s tragedy found race the axis which every- 
thing turned. Atlantans traveling away from home re- 
peatedly ran across articles that told them their city was 
the verge racial violence. There was touch exaggera- 
tion these pieces; Atlanta was never the caldron was 
portrayed being. But wasn’t about boil over, 
neither was the city calm one might have gathered 


from the local news media. There was tension, tension 
that some editors seemed believe could best released 
ignoring it. 

deal with race would get into social reporting, 
and far the Atlanta press was concerned, the child kill- 
ings were, the words Atlanta Constitution city editor 
DeWitt Rogers, ‘‘first and foremost crime story. also 
very quickly became story community arms, but 
remained, the bottom, story the death twenty-eight 
get the crimes, the Constitution geared its 
coverage toward happenings city hall, the police depart- 
ment, and the coroner’s office. The Journal did likewise, 
following policy that Edward Sears set into motion when 
took over managing editor the paper early 1980. 
For Sears, the main function paper provide 
hard news, the breaking news. The how and the why 
story very important, and God knows into enough 
it. But when you have newspaper that eliminates the 
who, what, when, and where, you’ve got nice alternative, 
analytical paper that’s not, opinion, serving the needs 
its community.”’ 

different approach was taken The New York Times. 
zeroed the sociological condition the kids who 
were victims, conditions that forced poor black kids get 
out the says the Times’s Wendell Rawls, Jr. 


Breaking the Deep Throat rule 


One question raised the story Atlanta’s missing and 
murdered children how much leeway should given 
victims grief. human response want think 
kindly people beset tragedy, and reporters are nothing 
not human. wasn’t surprising, then, see many early 
articles treating the mothers the dead children not only 
with sympathy, but also with certain amount careful re- 
spect. They had suffered, the press had decided, and they 
were beyond criticism. 

Also beyond criticism investigation was or- 
ganization that three the mothers had put together. The 
Committee Stop the Children’s Murders, known also 
STOP, began the brainchild Camille Bell, Willie Mae 
Mathis, and Venus Taylor. STOP was credited with turning 
the city’s attention the growing number murdered 
black children; had been Bell, Mathis, and Taylor who 
had gone the police and demanded action. Once the 
police gave their request and set task force, most 
coverage STOP ceased. 

But the organization remained active. had become one 
number gathering points for contributions from 
people wanting help Atlanta’s bereaved families. And 
although the early contributions appeared have flowed 
with solicitation, early 1981 Bell, Mathis, and Taylor 
were traveling the country telling Atlanta’s woe and, not 
incidentally, asking for little cash. 

These trips also went, the whole, unreported. 
March 1981 close $40,000 had flowed into STOP from 
sorrowing Americans. Less than half this sum had gone 


out again the people was supposed help. Ever since 
Watergate and Deep Throat’s terse statement the bowels 
Washington, D.C., garage, ‘‘Follow the has 
been journalistic byword. But this money was something 
few reporters seemed willing after. 

One the first start pressing STOP was Hank Phil- 
lippi, reporter for WSB-TV Atlanta. Assigned her 
station keep tabs the mothers, she became intrigued 
their frequent talk money. first thing 
Phillippi says, What hell were they getting money 
for?’’ Shortly after Phillippi started looking into STOP’s 
finances, the mothers threatened have her arrested. Then 
they banned her from STOP headquarters. 


then was too late. Morse Diggs The Atlanta 
Journal had hooked into the story, had Journal 
columnist Dick Williams, who suggested one 
piece that Camille Bell had lived off the death her son 
long enough. was time, said, for her find job. 
Though the rest the press came around slowly, the 
end May nine months after STOP had started gather- 
ing funds the story was out. was obvious that some- 
thing funny had been going the organization’s books. 
The director Georgia’s Office Consumer Affairs 
stepped and threatened ask that charges filed against 
STOP for violating Georgia’s Fair Business Practices Act 
and Charities Solicitation Law. Suddenly the mothers were 
longer untouchable story. The question was, Why had 
they been untouchable begin with? 
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showed that Atlanta wasn’t unique; given killer, you 
could have this same tragedy East St. Louis. was really 
surprised that the local papers didn’t more what the 
Times did. They did good job covering the story day 
day, but they didn’t seem have any 

One the reasons that social stories got short shrift may 
have been problem personnel; most Atlanta’s news 
organizations had barely enough reporters cover the 
breaking events the case properly. But there were also 
some management decisions involved. impor- 
tant side story done, sociological story that would 
ask, there something happening Atlanta that contrib- 
uted the child killings?’’ the Constitution’s managing 
editor John Schaffner says. ‘‘But I’m not sure 
should have been done November December. had 
been done the height the child killings might have 
caused more problems than solved. The time 
when the case quiet, and it’s story we’ve started work- 
ing 

says Rawls. ‘‘You write the stuff when it’s rele- 
vant. informed society less likely blow its cork than 
uninformed society. Worrying about inciting people 


crime story, the saga the children didn’t come into 
prominence until the falt 1980. Some members the 
black community, noting that the first bodies, those Ed- 
ward Smith and Alfred Evans, had been found July 1979, 
have complained that the press was slow recognize what 
was taking place. But was not until more than year later 
that there was much story see. then the death toll 
had barely climbed into double figures disturbing 
number, true, but not necessarily unusual one. the 
time that the first bodies were discovered, Atlanta was suf- 
fering crime wave unprecedented intensity. Not long 
before, Ohio physician Atlanta attend convention 
had been shot death returned his hotel; secretary 
who had the law firm former Georgia Gov- 
ernor Carl Sanders had been gunned down city street 
broad daylight; and the Police Department’s chief 
homicide had taken early retirement after charging that his 
office was understaffed that could not its job. 
city with America’s highest overall homicide rate, the 
deaths few black children were not enough turn 
community upside down. 

are certain realities urban life,’’ the Journal’s 
Joe Dolman says. domestic killings. don’t get 
too excited about that. realistic, there are ten thir- 
teen kids killed every year the poor, black community. 
The standard used simple: what’s routine the city, 
and what isn’t. The first two teenagers found dead were sus- 
pected being involved with drugs. That they might end 
shot wasn’t really surprising. But when someone like Yusef 
Bell, quiet, smart kid, disappears off the street, that 
surprising, and covered his case pretty 

The Journal places heavier emphasis local crime 
news than does the Constitution, when the story did 
begin mushroom had head start its competition. 
early March 20, 1980, the Journal ran metro-section 
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Sygma 


With hard news often scarce supply, any development got 
heavy coverage. Here, reporters listen attack the FBI 
Camille Bell, the mother one the murdered children 


front-page story suggesting that the number missing and 
murdered black children Atlanta might something un- 
usual. Little more than brief, the article focused heavily 
the comments Lieutenant Neikirk, head the At- 
lanta Homicide Squad, who said that police were investigat- 
ing the possibility connection between the murders, but 
had found none. Short was, the story established some- 
thing pattern. Each time body was found, reference 
would made the growing number missing and mur- 
dered children and then police would quoted denying 
that the killings were related. 


problem had early was the question how 

much emphasis should put says Gail 

Epstein, who covered the police beat for the Con- 

until early 1981, when she was assigned 

full-time the child-killing story. You didn’t want 

ignore the crimes, but the same time you didn’t want 

create mass killer where none existed. And the begin- 

ning there was little reason believe the deaths were re- 

lated. I’m not certain would have been responsible 

Epstein’s comments touch fear that has only been 
lightly remarked upon the press the fear that the first 
series killings was nothing more than upswing the 
number domestic homicides, and that the true string 
related killings did not start until after the press jumped 
the story. The fear, essence, that the press helped create 
its own monster. continued 


There were other, more prosaic, problems trying 
cover the child killings balanced crime story. One was 
was created the behest the Committee 
Stop the Children’s Murders, organization mothers 
whose children had been slain. The list was nothing more 
than the names their sons and daughters. suggested 
connections, implied mass murderer. But when, July 
1980, the police formed child-murder task force and 
adopted the list, took life its own. The name 
every black child found dead mysterious circumstances 
tended end the inventory. And even though, with 
the discovery each new corpse, the police repeated their 
litany that some the deaths might connected, but 
many were not was hard for that distinction sink 
through people reading newspaper with headline like 
FOURTEENTH CHILD FOUND SLAIN listening an- 
chorman intone, police discovered the remains 
the twentieth victim Atlanta’s string child 

list was admits Ken Willis, one the 
Constitution’s two primary reporters the story. 
were times when they didn’t seem consistent about putting 
names it, but was still official. Should have not 
used it? Should have questioned more? don’t know. 
What generally ended doing was saying that this was 
the child the list, and then later mentioning that the 
police really didn’t think the list meant 


iscovering what the police really thought about any- 

thing was easy task. Early on, Public Safety 

Commissioner Lee Brown had made clear that 

far was concerned, the best news was news. 

Almost soon the child-murder task force was 
formed, was draped veil secrecy. Even the simplest 
requests for information were often turned back with terse 
the number bodies multiplied, and 
the community pressure solve the case increased, the flow 
information from the Atlanta police grew smaller and 
smaller. When, early November 1980, Atlanta Journal 
reporters Bill Berkeley, Chet Fuller, and Michael Schwartz 
produced story questioning the efficiency the task force, 
Brown fired off vitriolic letter the editor claiming that 
the article was ‘‘critically counterproductive’’ the city’s 
efforts deal with ‘‘most serious and tragic situation.”’ 
The more information that was leaked and despite 
Brown’s clampdown, reporters did manage ferret out 
remarkable amount the more threatening Brown became. 
Finally, announced that any police officer found have 
talked reporter would fired, and that Brown would 
personally make certain never worked law enforce- 
ment the United States again. 

problem with the police,’’ the Journal’s Edward 
Sears says, echoing practically every news executive At- 
lanta, Lee Brown. has sense how work with 
the press. the police had been more open, people would 
have known they were doing something. The community 
would have felt lot better about it.’’ 

But Brown’s stance remained the same. ‘‘We understand 
the need the said more than once, ‘‘but our 
policy decision not tell what 


Brown was concerned that the local media would print 

stories that, his words, might disturb ‘‘the integrity 

the investigation,’’ could have saved himself lot 

trouble. the whole the Atlanta press was conserva- 

tive when came the question what use and 
what not use. The debate was between community re- 
sponsibility and news responsibility, and the local news- 
papers, least, community responsibility was the frequent 
winner. ‘‘We approached each story, each item informa- 
tion, with the question, Why shouldn’t run this?’’ says 
Sears. ‘‘The assumption was we’d run whatever came 
with. about half dozen occasions ran across 
information that was absolutely not the public’s best in- 
terest know, information that could actually bugger the 
investigation. There were the physical clues like the dog 
hairs and the fibers found the bodies. had all that and 
decided hold 

draw the line things like the dog agrees John 
Schaffner the Constitution. does the public really 
need know? Yes, they need know the police have 
some evidence, but they need know exactly what that 
evidence is? That’s what found myself weighing lot, and 
often ended thinking, No. that sort situation 
rather err the direction little 

Not everyone, though, was sanguine about the balance 
Sears and Schaffner. ‘‘It bothers me,’’ says John En- 
glish, journalism professor the University Georgia 
and the principal reporter the Public Broadcasting Serv- 
ice’s Inside Story segment that looked press coverage 
the child killings. you have here lot news 


‘The story, reporter remarked, 
existed only “under sheets 
and behind closed 


Sygma 
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management going on, and don’t like 

was some erring the part the national news 
media when came releasing information that probably 
shouldn’t have been released,’’ says Atlanta Journal edito- 
rial columnist Dick Williams. erred almost 
much the side holding information. think that makes 
you lazy. The cumulative weight what sat got 
pretty heavy. might have been better release some 
this That burden privileged knowledge, Williams 
felt, may have helped cause dearth perspective pieces 
and analyses the murder cases. Explaining opinion 
justifying conclusion could, after all, require using facts 
that had not been let out. 

The conservative tendencies the Atlanta press became 
most obvious February and March 1981, when the na- 
tional press descended Atlanta like plague locusts. 
Disappearances and deaths were coming shorter and shor- 
ter intervals. From July 1979 December 1980, seventeen 
young blacks had disappeared; thirteen had been found 
dead. From January May 1981, bodies three the 
missing children from the year before were uncovered, and 
twelve more youths were killed. 

was period bubbling with speculations, and they were 
voiced most often the national press. Life magazine 
quoted Yusef Bell’s mother’s idea that the murders were 
ritualistic sacrifice unknown cult that re- 
quires young, sexually pure its March edi- 
tion, The Washington Post gave over much its op-ed 
page discussion whether the Atlanta killer was black 
white. The same question had been asked ten days earlier 
the front page the Los Angeles Times, which went 
report that city rife with rumors that some the 
victims were sexually 

such talk was running rampant through the city, one 
would have been hard pressed tell reading the local 
papers listening the local news. The Atlanta media, 
perhaps frightened the specter inflaming already 
tense situation, again chose chart cautious course. What 
rumors were mentioned were invariably mentioned tan- 
dem with official denial explanation. classic exam- 
ple the different approaches taken the local and na- 
tional press can seen the Roy Innis and Dick Gregory 
affairs. Innis, embattled leader the Congress Racial 
Equality, arrived Atlanta late April with information 
the effect that had witness who could identify the child 
murderer. The Journal held its version the story for one 
day reporters could check Innis’s assertions with the 
police. The Constitution, which had interviewed Innis’s 
witness, published piece but didn’t detail the witness’s 
allegations. contrast, UPI, which also interviewed the 
witness, ran the entire tale, including physical description 
the alleged child killer. 

called the UPI bureau person and told him thought 
their story was irresponsible Schaffner recalls. 
printed that the witness fingered suspect black 
cab driver Atlanta with medium-to-short Afro. That, 
me, made open season the streets for any cab driver 
who was black and had the right hairdo.’’ The Constitution 
held its interview material until had sent reporter 
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Miami investigate the witness, foray that revealed In- 
nis’s source far from reliable. 

The Dick Gregory case was similar. Speaking 
Bethesda, Maryland, Gregory suggested that the child mur- 
ders might have been the work the Centers for Disease 
Control Atlanta. later claimed that the researchers 
needed substance found the penises young black 
males order produce the anti-cancer drug interferon. 
Despite the fact that Gregory had back his 
bizarre assertion, the treated seriously (though 
briefly). The Atlanta papers summarily dismissed the story 
the end roundup pieces. 

But the virtues caution were not always obvious. 
few weeks before Innis’s splash, information surfaced link- 
ing number the murdered children homosexual activ- 
ities. The went with the story, did the Los Angeles 
Times and the ABC evening news. Most the local press 
either ignored the information played small. 

were the first the air and say the police 
were investigating the homosexual ABC corre- 
spondent Bob Sirkin notes. reported this time 
when the police were under pressure not only bteak the 
case, but protect the reputations the children. think 
that the local stations and some the other media were 
under the same pressure. But felt, ABC felt, that people 
had right know these things. And felt that the sexual 
angle was the bottom 

But the minds newsmen like Schaffner, bits in- 
formation such the homosexual angle should lie dormant 
until could prove beyond the shadow doubt. 
Besides, I’m not sure how important was out and 
rake the backgrounds these The really sig- 
nificant story, continues, was what lay the heart the 
matter the deaths twenty-eight young blacks. 


then, with the arrest Wayne Williams, the pic- 

ture shifted again. The children, though still the core 

the story, were longer its main focus. That had 

shifted the suspected murderer. been the 
problem with this story all along,’’ reporter Ken 

Willis says. change quickly that the plans you 
make Monday are good the time Friday rolls 
was this very mutability, the disturbing ten- 
dency the child-murder news shift intensity and di- 
rection almost daily, that made learning anything from its 
coverage difficult. Williams’s arrest has not changed 
that. Still decided his innocence guilt, and how 
does does not fit into the twenty-six cases which has 
not been charged. Although reporters Atlanta caution that 
they are only lull, they have, last, been given 
chance reflect their own performance. Considering the 
magnitude the crimes and the problems covering them 
properly, one might expect copious stream object les- 
sons flow from the experience the past year. Instead, 
what remain are questions, nagging uncertainties about the 
rights and the role the press when tragedy strikes. And 
chief among the questions this: Just where does the press’s 
duty uncover and publish the news end, and its obligation 
the community begin? 
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LIBE 
FEVER 


Seven-figure awards are 
giving editors the chills 
with relief sight 


SETH KUPFERBERG 


April, the Alton Telegraph, southern Illinois after- 
noon daily with circulation 38,000, went bank- 
ruptcy court keep from having sell its assets 
satisfy $9.2-million libel judgment awarded 

building contractor named James Green. For the paper, 
was the climax story that began 1969, when two re- 
porters investigating local corruption sent memo Jus- 
tice Department lawyer saying their sources linked Green 
the underworld. The charge was never substantiated, and 
the Telegraph never printed story about it. But govern- 
ment investigators did find that savings and loan associa- 
tion also mentioned the memo had overextended credit 
Green, and bank regulators compelled cut back, re- 
sulting his business’s collapse. 

When Green found out about the memo 1975 sued 
the Telegraph, and June 1980 jury rendered its award, 
the largest ever against daily newspaper. The Telegraph 
has appealed the judgment; the meantime, its bankruptcy 
petition protects the paper, which claims net worth 
close million, from having post $13-million ap- 
peal bond. the Telegraph loses its appeal, one sure 
just what will happen it. guess we’ll have try 
figure out the way pay the judgment,’’ says editor 
Stephen Cousley, whose family has owned the Tele- 
graph for almost century. 

The Telegraph’s unusual newspaper libel case 
that its basis memo, not printed article (though any 
kind writing can hurt someone’s reputation, and plenty 
libel cases have not involved articles even news organi- 
zations all). Just unusual, and the reason for uncer- 
tainty about the paper’s future, the size the award. And 
the Telegraph not the only paper worried big recent 
libel judgment: the last two years there has been rash 
once unthinkable awards against publications. 

Some the judgments have been highly publicized, no- 
tably California jury’s $1.6-million award actress Carol 


Seth Kupferberg writer and lawyer with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 


Burnett for National Enquirer story implying she had 
been drunk and rowdy Washington, D.C., restaurant. 
(The trial judge cut the award half.) Wyoming jury 
gave $26.5 million former Miss Wyoming who claimed 
fictional story published Penthouse, about Miss 
Wyoming who can levitate men having oral sex with 
them, was actually about her. (The judge cut that award 
$14.5 million.) more direct relevance newspapers 
jury award $4.5 million two years ago three law en- 
forcement officials for 1976 San Francisco Examiner se- 
ries accusing them misconduct, including pressuring 
witness into perjury order convict murder suspect. 

Other hefty verdicts have gone virtually unnoticed. For 
instance, The Daily Oklahoman Oklahoma City suffered 
$1-million judgment against for cartoon and editorials 
criticizing George Miskovsky, unsuccessful candidate 
for the United States Senate 1978, for calling press con- 
ference the state capitol ask David Boren, whom 
Miskovsky lost, was homosexual. 

Every one these big verdicts appeal, and many 
them will quite likely reduced. soon-to-be-published 
study Stanford law professor Marc Franklin shows that 
from 1977 1980, plaintiffs won only 136 libel cases 
against media defendants, and only one these was 
judgment over $100,000 sustained appeal. Still, the new 
numbers are enormous, grist for the mill those who argue 
that libel suits inhibit even nonlibelous coverage news. 
Thus recent legal brief urging the Supreme Court re- 
view $220,000 libel judgment for editorial denouncing 
the local city attorney, the Lake Charles (Louisiana) Ameri- 
can Press (circulation: 39,000) cites the Telegraph, Na- 
tional Enquirer, Penthouse, and Examiner verdicts and 
exclaims, cases not create ‘chilling effect.’ 
They have ‘killing effect!’ 

result the recent decisions, some publications 
have taken consulting lawyers more often. Partly for the 
same reason, libel insurance premiums may soon up. 
Some lawyers predict that recent verdicts will themselves 
inspire more suits. ‘‘Plaintiffs’ lawyers will take look 
the front page the Daily News and say, ‘Why trying 
accident cases?’ one defendants’ libel lawyer says. Even 
editors who deny that their papers are affected also say that 
they are watching with concern. 


recent cases certainly mark change from 

hundred even twenty years ago. Every state has 

long provided libel remedies. Generally, they 

permit both ‘‘compensatory’’ damages, make 
for injured plaintiffs’ loss economic standing, prestige, 
emotional well-being, and ‘‘punitive’’ damages, punish 
and discourage bad journalistic practices. But 
though libel suits have never been uncommon, serious at- 
tempts extract big judgments from newspapers drive 
them out business have, until recently, been rare. 
leading exception was the novelist James Fenimore Cooper, 
who said was ready devote his life suing Whig 
newspapers for such sins saying hoped curry favor 
with foreign readers.) Some plaintiffs favored more direct 
routes justice than litigation, the antebellum South, 
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where, historian Daniel Boorstin has written, ‘‘editors who 
wanted stay alive were careful not 

Libel law changed relatively little through the years. 
principle, plaintiffs could collect for any published false 
statement that held them hatred ridicule that hurt 
their reputations. Except for certain state- 
ments, such fair reports charges made trials other 
official proceedings, paper had defend itself proving 
that defamatory statements had been true. Papers were li- 
able for defamation even they had made reasonable mis- 
take, though juries generally took this into account de- 
termining the level damages awarded. 

While libel judgments the early 1950s started getting 
bigger, and more politically charged war correspondent 
Quentin Reynolds, for instance, won $175,000 from 
right-wing columnist Westbrook Pegler and the Hearst 
chain was the coverage the civil-rights movement 
the South national news organizations that truly marked 


the emergence libel potent weapon against the press. 
March 1964, according one account, libel suits for 
nearly $300 million were pending against news organiza- 
tions active the South. When The New York Times 
story headlined FEAR AND HATRED GRIP BIRMINGHAM, 
grand jury indicted Harrison Salisbury, its author, for crim- 
inal libel, and three city commissioners, including Bull 
Connor, sued for civil libel; the paper ordered its reporters 
stay out Alabama avoid being served with legal pa- 
pers. another case, jury awarded Montgomery com- 
missioner $500,000 for political advertisement published 
the Times that had made minor mistakes describing 
official reaction civil-rights protesters; the commissioner 
was not himself mentioned the ad. 

This was the verdict overturned the United States Su- 
preme Court March 1964 New York Times Sullivan, 
the basis for all libel decisions since. Holding that judg- 
ments for inadvertent mistakes like the ones the Times 
would discourage even truthful criticisms public officials 
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and issues, the Court ruled that the Constitution bars dam- 
ages for falsehoods about official’s public conduct 
less proves that the statement was made with ‘actual 
malice’ that is, with knowledge that was false with 
reckless disregard whether was false The 
Court said there was proof that kind the case. 

Through 1971, Supreme Court decisions made neces- 
sary for more and more plaintiffs prove 
defined the Sullivan case, order recover for libel. 
That requirement was imposed not only city commis- 
sioners fighting the civil-rights movement, but also 
minor government officials, candidates for public office, 
nongovernment ‘‘public figures,’’ and private citizens 
caught public affairs, such magazine distributor 
arrested charges selling obscene books. 

This standard did not bar libel suits completely, and some 
public figures collected under it. For instance, Wally Butts, 
former University Georgia athletic director, won 
$460,000 for Saturday 
Evening Post report that 
had given football plays 
rival Bear Bryant. But with 
more and more plaintiffs fac- 
ing the necessity proving 
that journalists had deliber- 
ately recklessly suppressed 
the truth, publishers were los- 
ing fewer and fewer cases. 

The full impact Sullivan 
ripened around 1970, says 
Harry Johnston, general 
counsel Time Inc.’s mag- 
azine group, with the courts 
dismissing libel actions for 
malice’’ even before they 
came trial. According 
Bruce Sanford, lawyer rep- 
resenting journalists and news 
media, who the author 
synopsis libel and privacy law published Scripps- 
Howard (see page 78), generation jour- 
nalists became relatively unfamiliar with libel law. 
Moreover, adds, since newspapers could usually win 
libel suit without trial, their lawyers often forgot how 
try libel cases. 

the same time, however, the courts were providing 
papers with added legal protection, juries were becoming 
increasingly skeptical about the press. One clear indication 
was case brought against The Arizona Republic and the 
author 1959 front-page editorial denouncing the state’s 
attorney general for propagating supposedly communist 
ideas. 1963 jury had awarded only $50,000 for this 
editorial, but after the paper appealed and the Arizona Su- 
preme Court ordered new trial decide there had been 
malice,’’ second jury, upheld the State Court 
Appeals 1975, awarded the plaintiff less than 

then, the Supreme Court had itself changed course, 
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ruling Gertz Robert Welch Inc. that private citizens 
need not prove malice’’ collect for libel; under 
the Constitution, any kind journalistic negligence would 


do. The Court explained that considered 
who must prove actual malice, individual must 
usually have given some his privacy voluntarily, 
either entering public life trying influence public 
opinion controversial issue. Recently, even defamed 
corporations have sometimes been judged private 
citizens for legal purposes. 

The Court’s new tack naturally left the press feeling 
more vulnerable plaintiffs’ 
claims. But clearly that legal 
change alone does not explain 
the recent advent seven- 
figure judgments. The courts, 
cautions lawyer Bruce San- 
ford, ‘‘tend react what’s 
going the industry and 
mirror public 
Americans sue-crazy 
libel just medical mal- 
observes, not- 
ing that hungry lawyers, 
and lack 
all contribute 
the big judgments that have 
recently come characterize 
litigation this country. To- 
day, single article inci- 
dent sometimes prompts sev- 
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cluding independent ones, also report serious concern about 
libel suits. When San Francisco Chronicle managing editor 
William German was asked June about the paper’s recent 
libel experience, replied that while few actual suits had 
been filed against the paper the last five years, the sending 
threatening letters has proliferated, ‘‘often for very 
frivolous reasons,’’ and the paper has had make expen- 
sive replies. month later, the Chronicle was sued for $40 
million the county coroner for article reporting that, 
workshops, had discussed injury and death caused 
sado-masochistic practices. Time Inc., Harry Johnston 


eral different lawsuits. 


The Daily Oklahoman, for in- 
stance, reprinting its offending cartoon feature 
Miskovsky’s suit against the paper, was sued again. 

Lawyer Floyd Abrams, who has represented The New 
York Times and NBC, among other news organizations, 
says public anger newspapers sometimes for bearing 
vad tidings, sometimes for genuine irresponsibility has 
helped justify big libel awards the eyes juries. 
also fallout from the days when journalists started 
portrayed glamorous movie stars,’’ says. 
you compare The Front Page All the Men, 
the second the journalists are powerful, not funny, and au- 
thoritative, not ridiculous. The public 

Albert Pickerell, Berkeley journalism professor 
emeritus who testified for Carol Burnett the Enquirer 
trial, says the increasingly concentrated ownership news- 
papers helps explain juries’ sense that only high punitive 
awards have effect. Some independent papers’ editors 
make similar point. Jay Shelledy, editor and publisher 
the daily Moscow, Idaho, says that ‘‘if this 
[paper] were owned Gannett, for example, I’d have more 

Alice Neff Lucan, attorney for Gannett, estimates that 
over recent years there has been slight but steady increase 
suits filed against the chain’s eighty-three newspapers, 
until now there’s new suit threat one about once 
every week and half. Other large news organizations, in- 


says, there have been about ten libel suits pending against 
its magazines any one time. (Before Sullivan made trials 
less common, the normal roster pending suits was about 
thirty.) 

Aside from their root general social and economic 
trends, public anger newspapers, and big libel judgments, 
seem reflect change the role the press itself one 
that, Abrams suggests, has involved new kinds jour- 
nalistic irresponsibility well incisiveness. Limited libel 
suits for damaging statements traditional kind are still 
common, course; the St. Petersburg (Florida) Times, for 
instance, appealing $24,000 judgment won judge 
who, the paper reported, had refused let sheriff search 
his boat for marijuana. But many libel cases, especially 
big ones, the news organizations being sued seem have 
been playing much more active, times abrasive, role 
than they were before the civil-rights movement and, later, 
Watergate. The Sullivan case good example the type 
reaction this adversary role can produce; similarly, the 
articles that prompted the San Francisco Examiner and 
Miss Wyoming judgments exemplify, quite different 
ways, what can happen when publication offends certain 
sectors the public law-and-order advocates, one 
case, and anti-pornography forces the other. some in- 
stances, big libel judgments have been awarded districts 
where publication was almost naturally odds with 
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judge jury. The trial the traditionally Republican Alton 
Telegraph took place county that Democratic 
stronghold. And managing editor Jim Standard The Daily 
Oklahoman says candidate Miskovsky filed his suit 
county where the paper’s exposé University Oklahoma 
football recruiting practices still rankled many residents. 

any rate, editors are concerned the recent trend 
libel law, and some have even tried something about 
it. Walter Anderson, editor the Sunday supplement 
Parade, says that, response general sense continu- 
ing judicial change, recently asked the magazine’s law- 
yers conduct regular staff seminars libel. Even fairly 
small publications, editors say they consult their 
about libel least several times year. Recently, several 
media trade associations and news organizations set 
Libel Defense Resource Center information clearing- 
house; the future, says general counsel Henry Kaufman, 
may also attempt coordinate the defense journalists 
the event special situations, like the filing the last 
few years slew libel suits such groups the 
Church Scientology, the Synanon Foundation, and the 
Unification Church. 

Idahonian editor Shelledy says that his paper and its sis- 
ter publication, the Lewiston Morning Tribune, decided 
couple years ago help send local lawyer Charles 
Brown seminars and otherwise assist him becoming 
Idaho’s First Amendment expert. Many larger news organi- 
zations have libel experts retainer lawyers staff. 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, managing editor Gene Foreman 
says, lawyers are consulted several times week. The New 
York Times has eight lawyers its staff; Brenda Baker, 
one them, says they spend perhaps percent their 
time with reporters editors who have questions about 
libel. Most Time and its sister magazines read prior 
publication the four lawyers Time Inc.’s magazine 


group. 


fter accuracy and lawyers, news organizations’ third 
line defense against libel insurance, which 
the Employers Reinsurance Corp. Overland 
Park, Kansas, began offering 1930 the 
suggestion Emporia Gazette editor William Allen White. 
Roger Rudkin, manager the libel department Em- 
ployers Reinsurance, says the idea built slowly, mostly 
among small local papers, and then caught the mid- 
1960s. Today, depending whose estimate you accept, 
percent all broadcasters and newspapers carry some 
libel insurance. Rudkin says that many the operations that 
not are small and often family-owned, though there are 
also some big operations, like The New York Times, which 
without insurance. considered aberration,”’ 
Times lawyer Baker says, don’t want people 
think they’re going have easy For the same 
reason, Baker says, the Times has policy not settling 
libel suits for money (as opposed correction). 

the $9.2-million against the Alton Tele- 
graph, million covered insurance sum, editor 
Cousley notes, beyond the asking most libel 
plaintiffs the time the paper sent off its memo 1969. 
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Close million the big award for the San Francisco 
Examiner’s police series, upheld, would covered 
insurance, according Arthur Hanson, U.S. general coun- 
sel for the Mutual Insurance Company, Ltd., which was set 
the request the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association 1961. The Daily Oklahoman did not have 
libel insurance when the $1-million verdict came down 
against it, managing editor Standard says but does 
now. 
nsurance still comparatively inexpensive, though 
Rudkin says that premiums may soon up. For 
daily with circulation 35,000 100,000, Em- 
ployers Reinsurance will sell $100,000 worth 
coverage, with $2,500 deductible and coverage legal 
costs, for $350 year. Premiums are higher such places 
California, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, where state 
law relatively unfavorable, and Hawaii and Alaska, 
where there are few experienced media lawyers. 

Editors most larger publications claim that fear libel 
suits has not affected their papers’ coverage, but they ac- 
knowledge occasional worry about them. The Village 
Voice’s Nat Hentoff wrote piece May implying that the 
big judgment against the Examiner’s articles police mis- 
conduct inhibited Bay Area papers that none covered 
recent appeal the man whom the offending article re- 
ported had allegedly been framed for murder. Though the 
Examiner did not cover the appeal, managing editor Dave 
Halvorsen says was not for fear libel, explaining that 
one would shy away from covering routine court proceed- 
ing. more controversial matters, acknowledges, 
make yourself very, very bloody cautious. But with 
good investigative project, you just have brace yourself 
and 

some smaller papers, editors say libel suits can 
crippling (see box). Collins Conner, editor the Gadsden 
County Times, Quincy, Florida, weekly, says the time 
spent litigation reduces the time available for news cover- 
age. The County Times, which has two-person staff and 
circulation 6,000, being sued former state senate 
president for series corporate fraud, and even though 
insurance has far taken care the paper’s legal bills, 
Conner says, whole legal hassle has been intense 
and draining that I’m more reluctant out and inves- 
tigative stories. don’t think reporters are told enough about 
the various aspects litigation. It’s whole lot different 
covering lawsuit from being 

Jonathan Lubell, leading plaintiffs’ libel lawyer, says 
lawsuits have become expensive that few aggrieved in- 
dividuals can afford bring suits all. But, for the near 
future, the consensus that the number libel cases will 
keep growing. Gannett lawyer Lucan says she’s recently 
noticed increase libel suits low-level government 
officials, especially law-enforcement officers. 

course, Enquirer, al. could have the result mak- 
ing papers strive more vigorously for accuracy. But some 
the recent judgments seem enormous that, besides them- 
selves appearing miscarriages justice, they could 
easily inhibit reporting and editorializing. Few the ben- 
eficiaries the huge awards suffered visible financial harm 


Fighting back 


They came one after another, the libel suits against The Charleston 
(West Virginia) Gazette five the course couple years. 
All were brought the same local lawyer behalf three 
policemen whom the paper had named targets corruption 
probe. each case, after depositions were taken, the suits were 
left languish rather than brought trial. 

When the lawyer, Stanley Preiser, brought yet another suit 
against the Gazette (circulation: 55,000) early June, this time 
behalf possible candidate for U.S. attorney’s job who had 
been the subject critical editorial and caricature, the paper 
decided fight back. July, the Gazette, claiming the original 
five suits were frivolous and constituted malicious prosecution, 
asked for $25,000 attorney’s fees and lost time. 

Gazette publisher W.E. Chilton III says was ‘‘so 
the suits that figured would after him.’’ Chilton says 
that, filing the suits, Preiser trying harass and intimi- 
date us.’’ And inevitably, adds, the suits did have effect 
the paper’s coverage. Whenever libel suit brought, Chilton 
says, ‘‘people the business always say won’t shut them up. 
But think libel suit very definitely has chilling effect news- 
papers. nothing else, slows operation 

Lawyer Preiser, the other hand, says the Gazette’s suit has 
merit and will never trial. ‘‘Ned Chilton scared 
says, asserting the suit was filed for retaliatory purposes and out 
jealousy the Gazette’s lawyer, Rudolph Trapano. The 
Gazette, Preiser claims, the news and irresponsible. 
there ever newspaper that should chilled, it’s The Charles- 
ton Gazette.’’ argues, however, that the suits filed did not 
have chilling effect, nor were they frivolous. (After saying this, 
Preiser told cyr, there’s anything written your article that 
embarrasses us, take appropriate action.’’) 


direct result the libelous reports. Plaintiffs have 
always been entitled compensation for their emotional 
suffering, too, but such judgments were more clearly 
when they meant (as one actual case) 
$1,600 for hotel worker falsely said have run off with 
salesman, than when they meant hundreds thousands 
dollars for elected official attacked left-winger, 
the 1975 Arizona Republic case. 

It’s possible imagine journalism reprehensible that 
even high punitive awards would not seem out line. 
The Lost Honor Katharina Blum, 1975 novel 
West German Nobel laureate Heinrich conscienceless 
papers could print total fabrications about innocent people 
who have way defend themselves all. But even 
the possibility punishment helps make journalistic crimes 
less likely, most the recent cases stern punishment for 
libel involved nothing remotely comparable 
scenario. these real-life libel cases, high punitive awards 
seem inappropriate and harmful. 

worst, it’s possible imagine libel developing some- 
what medical malpractice has. Recoveries and insurance 
premiums could soar, with most victims bad treatment 
going uncompensated while few fortunate ones collect 
huge amounts. And newspapers could rely more and more 


While suits such the Gazette’s are still uncommon, they are 
becoming less so, some news organizations are taking the of- 
fensive against plaintiffs whose sole purpose seems harass 
them into silence. For instance, when the Synanon Foundation re- 
cently dropped $76-million-plus libel suit against Time magazine 
after two years pretrial discovery, Time Inc. sued the organiza- 
tion for almost million costs and damages, claiming had 
the court proceedings. (Synanon eventually 
paid Time undisclosed amount out-of-court settlement). 

another case, Barron’s, the Dow Jones financial magazine, 
sued man who had brought suit against the publication but had 
dropped after more than year costly pretrial proceedings. 
After the judge called the original suit ‘‘baseless in- 
tended ‘‘to silence discredit the press,’’ Barron’s asked the 
court for attorneys’ fees and costs. April 1979, was awarded 
$50,000; however, the judgment was reversed part appeal 
and returned the lower court for reconsideration whether the 
original suit had, fact, been brought bad faith. 

Henry Kaufman the Libel Defense Resource Center says that 
and more libel defendants are pleading this kind coun- 
terclaim.’’ The award the Barron’s case, says, though re- 
versed, particularly significant because the court finding 
rarity that case had been brought with the express intention 
suppressing First Amendment rights. But Kaufman cautions that 
proving libel suit has been brought bad faith difficult and 
could greatly limit the number successful counterclaims. 

Still, the anger newsrooms now great that such ob- 
stacle may not keep news organizations from fighting back, even 
the rewards are sometimes merely psychological. have 
protect defendants,’’ says Gazette publisher Chilton, ‘‘but how 

Michael Massing 


about the rights 


strict rules (sometimes helpful, sometimes harmful) de- 
signed protect themselves from committing libel. 


possible, partial solution might limit 

most plaintiffs’ damages the proven, 

actual harm they suffer. This not new 

idea. George Orwell was advocating for 

England 1946, and Justice Thurgood Marshall, 1971 

dissent, complained about libel plaintiffs who are ‘‘as- 

suaged far beyond their wounds.’’ But enormous verdicts 

obviously make the idea limits more plausible, and both 

Floyd Abrams and Bruce Sanford say that the Supreme 

Court changes libel law the next few years, may 

setting new constitutional ceilings recoverable damages. 

(The Court took first step this direction 1974, when 

ruled that not even private citizens, may collect 
punitive damages without proving ‘‘actual malice.’’) 

there are lot more multimillion-dollar jury awards, Ab- 
rams says, conservative Supreme Court might 
sympathetic the risk inhibiting good journalism well 
less good journalism.’’ Alton Telegraph editor Stephen 
Cousley puts it, assure you little home-owned daily news- 
paper this kind money. fact, I’m the 
Chicago Tribune has this kind 
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Romantics the 


While newspaper 
publishers prosper, 
many reporters have 

Can partly 
their own fault? 


MELVIN MENCHER 


his spring and summer another 
swarm journalism students was 
loosed the land. After three 
five years training for the profession 
Pulitzer and Reston, Woodward and 
Bernstein, most these young men and 
women found themselves competing for 
jobs that pay less money than secretaries 
and building inspectors make. They 
have learned that despite the emergence 
journalism profession with elitist 
characteristics, remains lowly busi- 
ness for reporters. 

1980 graduate the School 
Journalism Columbia University took 
job with The Dispatch Union City, 
New Jersey, circulation 39,000. was 
paid $180 week. Indiana daily, 
The Vidette- Messenger, Valparaiso, 
advertised Editor Publisher for 
reporter and received thirty applications 
for $180-a-week job. Another 1980 
Columbia graduate was kept waiting for 
two months while editor considered 
score applicants. finally hired her. 
Salary: $160 week. 

Journalism teachers are accustomed 
these sad tales. But how representa- 
tive are they? attempt learn what 
newspapers around the country pay be- 
ginning reporters, sought out salary 
studies and made mail surveys 
own. The horror stories, turns out, are 
all too typical. Starting salaries most 


School Journalism, the author News 
Reporting and Writing. His first job was 
reporter for the Albuquerque Tribune, which 
paid him (in 1947) $35 for five-and-a- 
half-day week. 
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newspapers are, word, terrible. 

The most reliable nationwide data are 
figures compiled The Newspaper 
Guild. August 1980, starting 
minimums for reporters 153 papers 
with Guild contracts ranged from high 
$556 week The New York Times 
low $165 The Valley Indepen- 
dent Monessen, Pennsylvania. Twen- 
ty-three newspapers paid more than 
$300 week beginners; twenty-two, 
mostly smaller papers, paid less than 
$200. Starting salaries some Guild 
papers have, course, been raised 
the past year. But last April the 
average (mean) starting salary for re- 
porters Guild newspapers was only 
$271. Starting salaries non-Guild 
newspapers, which tend the 
smaller papers which the great 
majority young reporters get their first 
jobs, are even lower. 

Salary figures have also been col- 
lected the American Council for Ed- 
ucation Journalism, which surveyed 
accredited schools journalism the 
fall 1979 and the spring and summer 
1980. The eighteen schools that re- 
sponded reported that the mean starting 
salary for newspaper 
jobs was $185 week. Texas, Profes- 
sor David Bowers Texas A&M 
University obtained starting-salary fig- 
ures from seven institutions. His figures 
averaged out $190. 

Bowers also found that half the 
news-editorial graduates reporting job 
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acceptances fourteen senior colleges 
Texas 1980 either took communi- 
cations jobs e.g., public relations 
—with corporations nonprofit agen- 
cies, left the communications field 
entirely. concluded that one reason 
for the flight from journalism was the 
low salaries. Those graduates who took 
non-media communications jobs aver- 
aged $300 month more than those who 
went work for newspapers broad- 
cast stations. 

Bowers’s figures compare closely 
with salaries another region, New 


England. study made twenty- 
five New England dailies, the average 
starting salary 1980 seventeen 
non-Guild newspapers was $194 
week. the eight Guild newspapers, 
beginners were paid $246. These same 
newspapers were surveyed eight years 
ago; since then their starting salaries 
have actually declined, terms real 
purchasing power, more than per- 
cent. also wrote twenty-five mem- 
bers the class 1980 Columbia. 
The twelve who responded reported 
salaries that averaged $220 week. 

more recent survey indicates little 
improvement. study carried out 
May Warren Schwed, col- 
laboration with The Newspaper Fund, 
found that the average newsroom start- 
ing pay the fifty-nine newspapers re- 
plying his questionnaire was $205. 
Starting salaries papers with circula- 
tions under 50,000 averaged less than 
$200. papers with over 100,000 cir- 
culation the average was $238. 


many beginning jobs pay 
poorly those journalism. 
Jim Dwyer, the Columbia 


graduate who took $180-a-week job 
New Jersey, pointed out that his weekly 
take-home pay was $142.26. young 
woman with undergraduate jour- 
nalism degree, who turned down several 
newspaper job offers and went work 
for Exxon putting out in-house publi- 
cation, started the same time 
Dwyer. Her weekly take-home pay was 
$257.23, $115 more than Dwyer’s. 
Dwyer never considered non-newspa- 
per job. Journalism both his affliction 
and his joy. 

Beginning reporters with under- 
graduate journalism degrees would seem 
among the worst paid all college 
graduates. The College Placement 
Council, which surveys salary offerings 
each year, lumps journalism students 
with humanities majors. 1980 the 
council reported that the average salary 
offered graduates with humanities 
majors was $12,888; this about $500 
more than beginning reporters were get- 
ting the largest newspapers covered 
the Schwed-Newspaper Fund survey, 
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and $2,500 more than they were getting 
papers with circulations under 
50,000. According the council, 
salaries offered students with majors 
some other fields were: 


General business $14,616 
Economics 15,024 
Accounting 15,516 
Mathematics 17,700 
Computer science 18,696 
Electrical engineering 20,280 


plunge into the absurd, compare 
the beginning salaries journalists who 
have been graduate schools jour- 
nalism with salaries paid graduates 
other professional schools. The average 
salary 1980 MBA graduates Co- 
lumbia was $26,698, $513 week. 
That more than double the starting pay 
most journalism students with mas- 
ter’s degrees but previous newspaper 
experience. is, fact, good salary 
for journeyman reporter well past his 
her apprenticeship. 

study journalism graduates 
suggests that some young reporters, are 
getting only because help from 
their families. When new reporter for 
the Baltimore Sun saw her car gasp its 
last, she had turn her parents for the 
$1,500 she needed help pay for 
cheapest car’’ she could find. Her salary 
was $310 week, much higher be- 
cause she had previous newspaper ex- 
perience than the paper’s Guild-scale 
starting salary $223. One Columbia 
graduate said the only way could 
make his $180-a-week salary was 
living with his aunt and uncle. 


oung men and women 
the job market, choosing pro- 
fession, want know what’s 
down the line. For reporters, the light 
the end the tunnel flickers dimly. The 
Schwed-Newspaper Fund survey found 
that after five years ‘‘a newsroom re- 
porter, photographer copy editor can 
newspapers with more than 100,000 
the average was much 
higher: $445.11. But papers with 
circulations less than 25,000, the av- 
erage pay for experienced reporters and 
other newsroom workers was only 
$284.70. 
study the American Society 
Newspaper Editors 1980 found that 
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the median salary managing and 
executive editors was $29,600. Most 
the newspapers covered the survey 
were small; percent had circulations 
20,000 less, and only percent 
had circulations more than 75,000. 
The ASNE’s sample nevertheless seems 
fairly since percent 
all dailies the United States have 
circulations less than 25,000. The 
Schwed-Newspaper Fund study in- 
cluded survey the salaries manag- 
ing editors indicating that, might 
expected, editors big papers are paid 
lot better than editors small papers. 
While ME’s papers with less than 
25,000 circulation averaged $25,768 
year, those papers with more than 
100,000 circulation averaged $49,683. 
Editors were paid average $4,000 
year more than the ME’s. 

comparison, consider these figures 
taken from 1980 study the Bureau 
Labor Statistics. They represent the 
average annual salary employees with 
major responsibilities their fields. 


Job analysts $26,315 
Auditors 26,782 
Buyers 27,777 
Accountants 40,292 
Directors personnel 49,730 
Chief accountants 50,073 
Attorneys 60,641 


Texas was turned down when applied 
for Mobil credit card. Mobil informed 
him that ‘‘credit experience with per- 
sons the same occupational 
rendered him unfit. Although Mobil 
later relented, the Austin chapter the 
Society Professional Journalists ac- 
cused the oil company ‘‘discrimina- 
tion against persons our 
and the story was picked around the 
country. 

Suppose reporter gets fed with 
low newspaper salaries, beginner 
decides that living with mom and pop 
way start career. There the glit- 
tering world broadcasting. Magazines 
and newspapers carry stories about the 
megabucks that float down broadcast 
personalities. Warner Wolf, sports re- 
porter for WCBS-TV New York, re- 
portedly makes over $400,000 year. 

The actuality, broadcaster would 
put it, far different. survey Pro- 
fessor Vernon Stone, director the 


School Journalism Southern 
linois University, shows that beginning 
salaries broadcasting 1980 were 
about the same newspapers: 
around $200 week. News directors 
television stations were earning me- 
dian salary $460, while the median 
for radio news directors was $225. Pay 
the big cities was better, but not 
exactly spectacular median $650 
week, $33,800 year, for television 
news directors the top fifty markets. 


ntry-level salaries journalism 
especially discourage those 
whom the business says seeks, 
the well-educated. the first Nieman 
class, 1939, only five the nine fellows 
had college degrees. the class 
1981, eleven the twelve held degrees, 
and rare these days find young 
reporter without least bachelor’s 
degree. More and more young people 
are preparing for journalism with grad- 
uate study. 

But higher education expensive. 
the time they have finished college 
and graduate school, some students have 
accumulated several thousand dollars 
debts. Even the comparatively liberal 
terms available student borrowers 
the pre-Reagan era, debt $6,000 can 
add $70 month the rock-bottom ex- 
penses young reporter. Some grad- 
uates think they will able get 
with overtime, but publishers loathe 
paying overtime much they detest 
the Guild. few beginners imagine 
that, with reimbursement rate fif- 
teen twenty cents mile, they will 
make money off the use their own 
cars. They soon learn they are subsidiz- 
ing the newspaper. Earlier this year 
some reporters and photographers The 
Cincinnati Enquirer began riding buses 
instead using their own cars the 
job, contending that the eighteen cents 
mile they had been getting did not cover 
their costs. The Enquirer gave and 
raised the rate. 


Despite the low pay journalists, jour- 
nalism schools continue enroll large 
numbers aspirants. Last year the en- 
rollment 162 schools and departments 
journalism was 71,337, from 
62,902 1979. Most these students 
are aiming jobs broadcasting 
fields like advertising public rela- 
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tions. But each year some 5,000 gradu- 
ates look for jobs newspapers with 
the wire services. The schools, like the 
immigrant ships that came America, 
discharge their cargoes waiting 
market. And, like the employers who 
found the newcomers ample source 
cheap labor, newspapers have mul- 
titudes applicants choose from for 
their $160-to-$250-a-week jobs. 

When pressed, publishers say they 
pay all they can afford. few margi- 
nal and highly competitive markets this 
may true. Newspapers have gone 
broke, and recently the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch asked the newspaper’s 
eleven unions for two-year freeze 
wage increases because what the 
publisher, Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., de- 
scribed financial strain over 
the past forty 

But, generally, the newspaper busi- 
ness thriving. The Value Line, in- 
vestment survey organization, finds that 
the publicly held newspaper companies 
have done well. publishers’ con- 
tinued earnings vitality through the re- 
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cession has helped arouse investor in- 
June report declared. The 
report went say that raising pro- 
ductivity had been chief concern the 
industry, but that much had been ac- 
complished through automation that 
the late Seventies, the industry had 
reduced labor costs relative revenues 

its evaluation nine companies, 
Value Line ranked Gannett, which last 
year earned percent stockholders’ 
equity, net worth, best choice 
the moment.’’ Gannett, which 
Newspaper Guild spokesman describes 
Guild contracts. One, with the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, guaranteed beginning re- 
porters $358 1980, more than all 
but four the 153 papers with which 
the Guild had contracts. But three the 
twenty-two Guild papers with the lowest 
starting salaries (under $200 week) 
were the Gannett group. (The 
Enquirer, where reporters 
and photographers took the buses, 
Gannett paper.) 


The highest return stockholders’ 
investment among the companies sur- 
veyed Value Line was reported 
Dow Jones, 26.5 percent for 1980. 
Moreover, the company’s annual report 
shows negligible debt and $78 million 
cash and marketable securities, husky 
sum. Yet one Dow Jones subsidiary, Ot- 
taway Newspapers, pays first-year re- 
porters less than $200 week. 


What accounts for the continued state 
depressed salaries for reporters? First, 
the law supply and demand. The 
supply young people seems unlim- 
ited, and they will battle for even the 
lowest-paid jobs. Once the business, 
would seem that most reporters would 
see that there not much ahead for them 
financially. Yet reporters are not rushing 
join the Guild, which does pry higher 
salaries out publishers. The Guild 
barely holding its own. 

The fact that while their salaries 
make reporters the proletarians the 
newsroom, they lack working-class 
consciousness. Romantics, they like 
their work, consider pure vocation. 
Pay the priesthood? Hardly. 

This sense having calling begins 
journalism school. The news-editorial 
majors know that their classmates ad- 
vertising and public relations will make 
more money, but they consider them- 
selves among the chosen. Look what 
the others will have for living! 

Journalism is, course, service 
profession, akin teaching, cousin 
preaching. Look the schoolteachers. 
Admired and respected when they were 
overworked and underpaid, now that 
they are organized and last earning 
decent wage they have plunged public 
esteem. Goodbye, Mr. Chips. Hello, 
Albert Shanker. The prestige jour- 
nalists not based income social 
standing, but their commitment 
serving the public. Reporters know from 
what they see their beats how money 
corrupts. They write sagas those done 
its attractions. 

Journalists contribute their inferior 
wages. They seem not want any 
other way. 


The Review welcomes comments and reflec- 
tions the working life journalists, 
published from time time under the head- 
ing ‘‘On the Job.”’ 


Florida 
newspapers are 
any test, coverage 
the nation’s 
biggest charity is, 
well, charitable 


FRED FEDLER 


nited Way, the nation’s largest 
local organizations that raise 
and distribute more than $1.5 billion 
each year. Its campaigns get extensive 
coverage the press, and most Ameri- 
cans are familiar with its operations. 
Volunteers serving local boards de- 
termine their communities’ most critical 
needs, then rely other volunteers 
especially local businessmen raise 
the money. Donors are approached only 
once year, and most cases their 
contributions are automatically deducted 
from their paychecks over fifty-two- 
week period. 

But despite the efficiency with which 
United Way raises funds only 
spent administrative and campaign 
more for many other charities has 
recently run into heavy criticism. Be- 
cause the only charity most com- 
munities that has the privilege obtain- 
ing contributions through payroll de- 
ductions, has been accused enjoy- 
ing unfair monopoly. And because 
most employees are asked their em- 
ployers contribute sum suggested 
United Way their ‘‘fair share,’’ critics 
charge that United Way gets its money 
largely coercion. study commis- 
sioned United Way itself, The New 
Republic reported April 1980, 
percent donors complain- 

There have been other criticisms 
Fred Fedler teaches journalism the Uni- 
versity Central Florida Orlando. 


well. said that United Way supports 
the same charities year after year; that 
many the charities supports, such 
the Boy Scouts, help the middle class 
more than the poor; and that promotes 
paternalism and dependency support- 
ing agencies that help minorities, but not 
sufficiently supporting agencies that are 
administered minorities. Critics 
further complain that United Way 
dominated businessmen, who largely 
determine what charities are supported; 
that giving the United Way too imper- 
sonal; that too many United Way’s 
board members are white males; and 
that its appetite for funds insatiable. 

Such criticisms have been discussed 
not only The New Republic, but 
The Nation, Saturday Review, Forbes, 
Christian Century, Changing Times, 
and other magazines. Yet with rare ex- 
ceptions nothing critical appears the 
newspapers that regularly see, even 
though they treat the charity’s annual 
campaigns big story and cover them 
exhaustive detail. Last year, ef- 
fort determine this protectiveness 
toward United Way was widespread 
suspected, arranged for clipping 
service send all the stories that 
Florida newspapers, both dailies and 
weeklies, published about United Way 
between September and December 31, 
when most chapters were conducting 
their campaigns. The results this sur- 
vey suggest that, Florida least, 
coverage United Way almost uni- 
formly characterized willing sus- 
pension salutary skepticism. 


the four-month period that was cov- 
ered, English-language dailies published 
380 stories that mentioned United Way. 
Like news stories about political cam- 
paigns, they tended emphasize 
routine campaign activities. Forty-four 
stories identified United Way’s new 
campaign officials, forty-eight an- 
nounced their goals, one hundred and 
eleven described their progress, and 
thirty-three reported the success fail- 
ure their campaigns. 

United Way’s officials were adept 
manufacturing news. Many attracted 


Telling the United Way 


publicity inviting prominent indi- 
viduals speak their meetings. 
Baseball commissioner Bowie Kuhn 
spoke kickoff luncheon Miami, 
and Florida Governor Bob Graham in- 
troduced telecaster Howard Cosell 
luncheon Tampa. 

Predictably, the most bizarre activi- 
ties attracted the most publicity. The 
Tampa Tribune published several 
stories and color photograph scuba 
divers attempting break world rec- 
ord for underwater backgammon; the 
paper noted that pledge sheets would 
distributed ‘‘so interested spectators 
may donate money toward the 
campaign for every hour the players re- 
main underwater.’’ Other campaign ac- 
tivities that attracted widespread public- 
ity included mayoral proclamations de- 
signating Way Week,’’ the 


Hot news from 
United Way: above 
(Clearwater Sun), 
Bobbie McGann 
raises funds taking 
pie the face; right 
(Gainesville Sun), 
Harry Kimmel shows 
how Nationwide 
Insurance has gone 
over the top; far right 
(Tampa Tribune), 
Gilbert Turner, 
wearing his 
campaign chairman’ 
hat, explains why 
the campaign 

Tampa lagging 
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selection and crowning Ms. United 
Way, routine progress reports, mara- 
thons, tennis tournaments, car washes, 
garage sales, and victory dinners. 
Daily newspapers published 318 
photographs about United Way, but few 
reflected much imagination. Fifty-two 
were mug shots, thirty showed United 
Way’s volunteers, twenty-two showed 
thermometers recording campaign prog- 
ress, eight showed United Way officials 
receiving checks, and six showed 
United Way officials giving awards 
donors and volunteers. Several other 
photographs showed United Way’s 
honorary co-chairmen: mostly young, 
photogenic children with diseases such 
cerebral palsy. Forty-seven photo- 
graphs these tended more in- 
teresting showed people receiving 
help from United Way agencies: for 
example, baby being given physical 
examination prior its adoption. 
News stories reflected consistently 
positive, optimistic bias. ‘‘Division 


the Pensacola News 
= 
2 
150 


ported, enthusiastic about the 
continued success the campaign 

This optimistic note was often 
struck even when campaign had run 
into trouble. story the Sun-Sentinel 
Pompano Beach began, United 
Way’s 1980 million fund-raising 
drive off slow start, according 
campaign leaders, but indicators point 
strong 


stories added that United 

Way’s volunteers were 
‘‘ob- 
viously and 
Stories The Tampa Tribune 


the volunteers ‘‘civic and business 
leaders,’’ and the Tallahassee Demo- 


crat called them ‘‘250 


charitable 

Other stories reiterated point em- 
phasized the dailies’ editorials 
namely, that voluntary agency such 
United Way more desirable than fed- 
eral welfare programs. United Way 
official quoted The Miami Herald 
asked, want stand here with 
our hand out for federal money and say, 
‘Let them want the gov- 
ernment run our Making the 
same point, spokesman quoted the 
Orlando Sentinel Star noted that ‘‘with 
United Way, also retain local control 
over how the money 

Forty-nine stories reported United 
Way’s phone number address, usu- 
ally the final paragraph. Many 
those paragraphs seemed solicit con- 
tributions. One said: 


sons can make tax-deductible United 
Way donations either through place 
employment individual basis. 
For more information, call 
Another story concluded: 
Riley and Brown reminded the group 
that any amount pledged helps reach the 
goal. The United Way’s mailing address 
Box 3111, Fort Pierce, Fla., 33454. 
Its phone 

Several dailies published separate 
stories about each agency which 
United Way funds were being chan- 
neled. Net all were candid the 
Panama City News-Herald, which ac- 
knowledged that for [this] 
story was supplied United 
Apparently unedited, gushed: 
Scouting offers girl opportunities 
explore her interests, discover her tal- 
ents and develop the strength charac- 
ter and skills living become use- 
ful and happy citizen, resourceful and 
creative 

Many news stories resembled edito- 
rials. story the Lake City Reporter 
implored: for someone call 
contact you that you can 
part this worthwhile effort raise 
one time the funds necessary help 
local story the Gaines- 
ville Sun commented: ‘‘Kristie alive 
today, thanks Red Cross. Her story 
just one the many reasons say, 
‘Thanks you, works Alachua 
County, the United Way.’ 

United Way was not wholly exempt 
from criticism. Four dailies the Palm 
Beach Post, The Tampa Tribune, the 
Hollywood Sun-Tattler, and the Sun- 
Sentinel Pompano Beach pub- 
lished UPI story, originating New 
York, which reported that and 
more workers are campaigning for the 
right give the charity their choice 
and break United .Way’s virtual mo- 
nopoly billion workplace 
drives. The Orlando Sentinel Star 
carried syndicated column, Jane 
Bryant Quinn, describing United Way 
campaigns short legalized 
hijacking’’ because employees are 
forced ‘‘to give charities the com- 
pany’s choice, rather than charities 
their own And when the 
United Way campaign Pinellas 
County fell far short meeting its 
goals, its failure was fully explored 
three dailies: the St. Petersburg Evening 
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Independent, the Clearwater Sun, and 
The St. Petersburg Times. scathing 
editorial the Times called United 
Way’s performance ‘‘miserably 
and ‘‘a mighty bad 

But general rule United Way was 
treated with tender, loving care. When 
communities failed reach their goals, 
news stories and editorials usually ex- 
plained that donors had failed con- 
tribute enough, not that the campaigns 
had been poorly managed that the 
goals had been too high. Similarly, 
news stories identified the new agencies 
that United Way agreed support but 
rarely mentioned the agencies that 
turned away. 

Hardly single paper questioned the 
that United Way suggests 
for donors. Instead, papers promoted the 
concept and expressed indignation when 
citizens failed respond. editorial 
The Tampa Times advised its readers, 
United Way time again Tampa, 
that period the year when commit 
fair share our income provide 
human services which demonstrate the 
depth our compassion commu- 
nity. You are asked give only 
one hour’s pay per month your fair 
share. all cooperate, our com- 
munity will not suffer any lack those 
services which are vital our growth 
and 

When the United Way campaign 
Jacksonville failed reach its goal, the 
Florida Times-Union quoted cam- 
paign official who said: ‘‘There are large 
companies this city who will not live 
their corporate responsibility. 
There are some who will not even per- 
mit their employees hear the United 
Way News stories failed 
quote spokesmen for opposing points 
view and failed acknowledge that 
some persons might dislike United Way, 
that others might prefer contribute 
other charities, and that still others 
might too poor help. The stories 
also failed point out that some busi- 
nessmen might object on-the-job sol- 
icitations that could intimidate their 
employees. 

One newspaper did consistently treat 
United Way with appropriate objectivity 
and skepticism. This was The Miami 
Herald, which published number 
interesting and enterprising stories about 


the campaign Miami. One them 
compared the contributions made 
persons different professions. be- 
gan: don’t give the United 
Way. Teachers do. Telephone workers 
and accountants do. Reporters 
The story explained that nearly two out 
every three doctors Dade County 
not contribute anything United 
Way’s annual campaign, and that 
one out three editorial employees 
the gave through payroll deduc- 
tions last 

United Way seems encourage such 
comparisons the theory that they help 
attract more and larger contributions. 
But remains remarkably silent about 
another comparison that might interest 
the public. While critics frequently 
charge that businesses are providing 
declining proportion United Way’s 
annual revenue, Florida papers rarely 
compared contributions individuals 
with those local business firms. 


ost dailies also avoided racial 
issues. They rarely reported 
how much money United 


Way had allocated agencies serving 
minorities note whether the per- 
sons running such agencies were white, 
black, Hispanic. 

United Way officials say they not 
condone coercion; nevertheless, local 
organizations may indirectly encourage 
honoring companies that collect 
contributions from 100 percent their 
employees, and newspapers reward such 
companies with favorable publicity. 
typical story, published the News- 
Herald Panama City, reported, ‘‘Fair 
Share awards went Panama City Mall 
Associates and Imperial Furniture for 
100% participation, and silver award 
was given 

Most dailies seemed more anxious 
defend than criticize United Way. 
After several gay senior citizens ap- 
peared the Phil Donahue show and 
mistakenly said they received help from 
United Way, editorial the Fort 
Myers News-Press implored, ‘‘Please 
don’t let silly rumors keep you from 
contributing the fine organizations 
that desperately need your help.’’ The 
Ocala Star-Banner published 
paragraph story quoting United Way 
officials who denied that any local funds 
gay groups.”’ 


Newspapers are quick point out 
conflicts interest that may prejudice 
the objectivity public officials. But 
number Florida papers reported that 
newspaper executives and, some 
cases, working journalists were tak- 
ing active part the local United 
Way campaign. For example: 

Miami Herald, was appointed chairman 
Council Campaign Chairmen. 
Byron Campbell, president and gen- 
eral manager the Pompano Beach 
Sun-Sentinel and Fort Lauderdale 
News, served United Way’s general 
campaign manager Broward County. 
Gus Harwell, publisher the 
lahassee Democrat, headed his cam- 
paign’s Pacesetter Division. 

Bernie Dickman, turf writer for the 
Ocala Star-Banner, acted master 
ceremonies Stallion Sweepstakes for 
United Way. 

Stories published weekly news- 
papers were much like those published 
the state’s dailies. Only two minor 
differences emerged. First, the stories 
published weekly papers were more 
personal and included long lists vol- 
unteers. Second, many their stories 
were even more partial United Way. 

blurry photograph published the 
Winter Garden Times showed volun- 
teers reviewing plans for their cam- 
paign, and the cutline urged: ‘‘West 
Orange Chairman Jack Flynn announced 
year. Please give generously you 
story the Gulf Breeze Sen- 
tinel urged readers your friends 
and neighbors making this the finest 
kick-off luncheon the history the 
story The Ponte Vedra 
Recorder said: United Way thanks 
all those who have responded for their 
generosity and continued support. The 
campaign ends October 23, those 
residents who have not yet made their 

sum, Florida’s daily and weekly 
newspapers were, with rare exceptions, 
busy serving United Way that they 
failed serve their readers. report- 
ing almost exclusively the comments 
United Way officials and the 
campaign events manufactured them 
the papers fed subscribers diet 
stories that were not only one-sided, but 
bland, unimaginative, and dull. 
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REPEAL THE 20th. 
CENTURY 


THE DAVIS-BACON 
ACT 
AND BETTER 


WORLD 


stupefying development that 
influential, major newspapers this 
country have fallen into the make-believe 
logic the Chamber Commerce and 
other anti-worker groups. These papers 
have accepted the logic that fair wages for 
quality work are inflationary with evi- 
dent consideration facts truthful 
situations. 

condemning the Davis-Bacon Act 
193] instrument union-built 
inflation, these editorial directors and 
writers have inexplicably overlooked 
real situation—the historic need protect 
the work lives the men and women 
the American construction industry. They 
also repeatedly ignore the fact that this law 
only protects non-union workers. Members 
labor organizations have negotiated 
contracts protect them. 

These non-union construction trade workers 
have very little security their jobs. Their 
employers come and go, change corporate 
names, move other federal gold mines. 
The transient nature the industry can leave 
local economies well individuals the 
victims dire economic shock. 

The Davis-Bacon Act was the brain child the most 
conservative, business-minded Administration this century. 
was law designed protect the taxpayer from unscrupulous 
contractors who took advantage the country’s hard times 
exploiting desperate working people. These contractors could 
proffer the lowest bid federal job paying the lowest wages 
and providing the worst (or non-existent) benefits. And since the 
recipients these slave-wage jobs were hardpressed, untrained 
and most likely unqualified workers, was inevitably the tax- 
payer who ultimately bore the burden this unsavory method 
cost-cutting. 

condemn this 50-year-old law enforcer the union 
wage scale blind foolishness and blatant propagandism. The 
law requires that contractors pay the prevailing wage given 
geographic region for each construction skill. simple 
that. Where the union wage the prevailing wage, course, 


that the wage federal contractors 
are required pay. Where the pre- 
vailing wage not the union scale, 
that not the wage contractors are 
required pay. Non-union wages 
are determined prevailing 
60% the cases. 

Waving the red flag inflation 
this particular case also 
blatant, needless greed 
already-wealthy industry and for 
pervading anti-unionism among 
some contractors. 

unthinkable that American 
tax dollars should used any 
the despicable manners that 

repeal the Davis-Bacon Act 

would produce: cannot allow 
contractors cash the federal 
budget paying unqualified 
workers build our highways, 
schools, hospitals, dams defense 
projects. cannot allow contrac- 
tors sell low-cost projects 
knowing full well that these savings— 
they actually materialize—will 
more than lost repairs, delays and 
danger the public! also, frankly, 
cannot use federal contracts reward con- 
tractors who pay exploitive wages and neglect their 
workers’ human needs. 

The working people this country know that laws like the 
Davis-Bacon Act have saved the spirit and the homes American 
labor force. 

Laws like the Davis-Bacon Act have made the 20th Century 
better than any other time the history working people. That 
the Labor Department must continually enforce this law against 
violators clear indication that without the Davis-Bacon Act 
workers would the same subservient, inhumane, poverty- 
laden situation they suffered under before the law was enacted. 
say things have changed, that human nature has changed, 
that every person the contracting field has changed just 
plain mindlessness. 

cannot repeal the Davis-Bacon Act anymore than can 
repeal the 20th Century. part better world. 


Building and Construction Trades Dept. AFL-CIO 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


815 16th Street, N.W. 
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When taught these tracks talk, 
lot the world sat and listened. 


number years ago, 
extraordinary thing 
happened along some rail- 
road tracks Germany. 

The tracks began talk- 
ing the trains. And the 
trains talked back. 

Their dialogue wasn't 
exactly Noel Coward. But 
made enough sense that 
today more and more rail- 
roads arespeaking 
electronic language. 

You see, the dialogue 
between tracks and trains 
was the heart inge- 


nious computer-based con- 
trol system developed and 
built the people 

This system monitors 
each train speeds along 
the track, continuously 
reporting where the train 
and how fast it's going. 

another train 
way, the same track 
the track tells the train be- 
hind slow down. 

even tells stop, 
automatically. 

Which means trains 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 
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can run more frequently 
the same track without 
getting each way. 
Even trains doing 120 miles 
hour, more. 

Since that first, success- 
ful demonstration track 
Germany, our control sys- 
tem has been adapted for 
use subway and railway 
authorities clear around the 
world. 

Evidently, whatever 
the tracks and trains are 
saying each other, the 
experts like what they hear. 
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The pay lousy, 
the editors are 
worse, and making 
living writing 

for magazines has 


never been tough. 


wonder 
anybody tries 


MELISSA LUDTKE 


LINCOLN 
acked cork board above the 
desk old Peanuts cartoon, 
cut from newspaper many years 
ago friend who wanted provide 
daily reminder exactly what free- 
lance writing was all about. The hori- 
zontal strip has yellowed and begun 
curling around its edges, but the mes- 
sage remains clear ever. the car- 
toon, budding author Snoopy goes his 
mailbox, where gets yet another re- 
jection slip from magazine. The proud 
beagle responds with the only comeback 
his command: announces that 
will cancel his subscription. 

are few people weaker 
position than free-lance writers just 
starting says Laurence Shames, 
writer whose own ten-year free-lance 
career underwent dramatic shift when 
Esquire published his 1980 story about 
squash player Sharif Khan. years 
phone hadn’t rung, and manuscripts 
were piling the file cabinet. Partly 
because own lack awareness 
about how the free-lance business 
works, and partly because didn’t have 
access the right people’s ears, nothing 
had happened. Then, all sudden, 
was being 

Even though took decade, Shames 
must considered among the favored 


Melissa Ludtke Lincoln, who 
lanced the past, now reporter- 
researcher Time. Some the research for 
this article was done Pamela Kruger. 
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The free-lance life 


few. gloomsaying journalism school 
dean, Warren Boveé Marquette Uni- 
versity, once calculated that while some 
25,000 people consider themselves 


free-lance writers, fewer than 300 actu- 


ally make living it. one finan- 
cially secure free-lancer observed, 
lot people mean when they 
say they are free-lance writers that 
they have 800 résumés out there and are 
desperately trying find 

Even so, the romantic lure free- 
lancing endures. The very name dates 
back medieval knights whose lances 
were free unpledged any king 
and were available for hire. Nowa- 
days, when only the typewriter likely 
Royal, the free-lancer still values 
and boasts being free. great 
says Roy Blount, Jr., who left 
staff job Sports Illustrated six years 
ago. like being able what want 
and not feel obligation any- 
But while free-lancers may 
free bosses, free office hours, and 
free unwelcome story assignments, 
they are also likely free living 
wage they choose work only for 
newspapers magazines. 

The unpleasant fact that scratching 
out living free-lancer has never 
been harder than today. the eco- 
nomic rat race, print pay rates have been 


left gasping the dust inflation. 
General interest magazines, with their 
large circulations and handsome fees, 
have given way smaller special in- 
terest magazines, which have lower 
rates. And the supply writers far out- 
weighs the demand for their services. 
The result that the hopeful young 
free-lancer must soon turn the glint 
Whether successful struggling, free- 
lance writers now need the vigilance 
lawyer, the persuasive powers dip- 
lomat, and the hustling savvy 
entrepreneur. 


combination ingredients 

that works mysterious, and 
being good writer may not even 

the most essential element. Peter 
Andrews, whose work has appeared 
magazines such Playboy, Reader’s 
Digest, and American Heritage during 
his fifteen-year free-lance career, has 
the mind. like being able 
crossword puzzles. has nothing 
with intelligence writing skills; rather 
there certain set reflexes and 
abilities that are totally apart from any- 
thing else. know writers who are much 
better than am, and they starve 
death. the same token, there are 
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those who are not good am, and 
they 

One clear ingredient success 
discipline, and that must self- 
imposed. Laurence Shames, for exam- 
ple, begins his daily routine 9:30 
every morning. While drinks 
couple cups coffee (brewed his 
wife, who has left for her teaching job), 
makes few phone calls, but only 
tend immediate business matters 
that might weigh his mind while 
study, seated his L-shaped desk 
front floor-to-ceiling window. Dur- 
ing the four hours more spends 
writing, never makes calls, answers 
the phone reluctantly, and gets off 
quickly. does not stop writing eat 
lunch. Instead makes infrequent trips 
the kitchen for brie and black 
olives winter, fruit summer, and 
coffee all year round. 3:00 has put 
aside his writing and returned the 
phone, apologizing for his earlier curt- 
ness, setting interviews, and check- 
ing late payments future story as- 
signments. the evening Shames stays 
away from his typewriter even though 
may contain unfinished story. 
always want writing the first 

That one man’s routine, but 
course there such thing the aver- 
age free-lancer. possible, though, 
construct composite dare call 
him Jimmy? from data gathered 
1973 the American Society Jour- 
nalists and Authors, free-lance writers’ 
association. (The ASJA now updating 


its earlier study.) Back 1973, Jimmy 
and more than half his colleagues lived 
the New York City area, where they 
were likely make significantly more 
money than did the percent free- 
lancers who lived near other cities 
and the percent who were not urban- 
ites. Jimmy wrote for twenty hours 


researched for fourteen hours 


more, and spent nine hours other as- 
pects his free-lance business. re- 
sult this industriousness, sold four- 
teen articles year average $882 
each, for annual total $12,348 
before taxes, and with health, retire- 
ment, other benefits. That was not 
enough, and Jimmy’s free-lance earn- 
ings were only percent his total 
annual income. How and others 
supplemented their free-lance incomes 
varied widely; only percent had jobs 
journalism held other jobs which 
they wrote. That picture seems re- 
main essentially true today. Whether 
they rely savings, the income 
spouse, full- part-time job, most 
free-lancers cannot get what they 
make. Advises one New Yorker: 
rich 

Even some the most highly 
sought-after writers find their lives 
balancing act between by-lines and 
bills. free-lance writer just doesn’t 
get paid for his says Blount, who 
has worked for such relatively high 
payers The New Yorker, Playboy, 
and Esquire. sometimes find myself 
not doing things well should be- 
cause need hurry and get done 
for the sake paying bills. Now, wri- 


ter needs work movie scripts 
one big book that makes lot 
Blount figures that has 
made percent his income from 
magazines and newspapers since becom- 
ing free-lancer. But hopes that his 
recently-published book, Crackers, and 
pending movie projects will ultimately 
return much bigger money for the time 
involved. 

Despite five years building the sort 
reputation that has magazine editors 
calling her, Jean Vallely, like Blount, 
finds that she must spend some time 
more lucrative material, notably movie 
treatments and scripts. no- 
she says, you are really 
writer and you really love what you 
do, then you will write for peanuts. Un- 
fortunately, after while you reach 
point when you longer want live 
like graduate 


hose who dream the big bucks 

I-coulda-done-that stories tell 

and retell. 1976 Nik Cohn wrote 
New York magazine article that became 
the smash movie, Saturday Night 
Fever. Two years later Aaron Latham 
wrote story for Esquire about the 
and it, too, turned 
into film the modern alchemical 
equivalent gold for writers (see 
Mags Riches,’’ May/ 
June 1980). Jim Morgan, articles 
way that magazine can support writer 
alone the same way that can 
supported writing fifteen-page 


The sliding (badly) pay scales 


Free-lance journalists have only vague understanding what 
magazines generally pay. One problem, course, that each mag- 
azine has its own rates, and those vary depending the author and 
the assignment. Another difficulty that the fees magazines really 
pay are frequently different from (and usually higher than) the rates 
that they announce standard writers’ reference sources. The 
American Society Journalists and Authors tries track fees 
compiling members’ reports what they are actually paid. 
sought find out how those rates have changed recent years. This 
table shows the ASJA’s informal survey findings what eight 
magazines were paying for feature articles 1960 and 1980, well 
what the 1980 fees were worth 1960 dollars. The last column 
shows the percentage which fees have truly increased (more 
often) decreased. The picture that emerges least bad free- 
lancers have guessed, and many cases worse. 


Publication 


Cosmopolitan 


Family Circle 


Popular Science 
Digest 
Redbook 
Day 


Times Magazine 


1960 Percent 
1980 dollars change 


1,500 540 
2,000 719 
2,150 773 
1,100 396 

725 261 
2,850 1,025 
1,950 701 
2,300 827 


+32% 
—49% 
+24% 
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1960 
1,000 
2,500 
400 
2,000 
1,400 
666 
50 


movie average treat- 
ment the length feature article 
pays roughly $12,000, and Morgan 
senses that the easy money glitter hav- 
ing its effect. screenplay 
treatment not the same sitting down 
and doing really good piece jour- 
points out. Nonetheless, 
are pieces that have seen re- 
cently magazines that are obviously 
written the next Saturday Night 
Fever Urban Cowboy.”’ 

Perhaps because his material not 
the stuff which Hollywood dreams 
are made, Chris Welles has learned how 
take maximum advantage the fact 
writer, much demand these 
days, much that restricts his 
writing two three publications 
one time. His logic for doing im- 
peccable:, ‘‘If writer does one story 
each year for magazine, then that 
magazine can get along easily without 
his work. always just writer bar- 
gaining against giant publication. 
When write more frequently, the 
editors get depend me. move into 
better bargaining position. Through 
that mechanism have been able get 
substantially higher than average 
Currently Welles works only for Es- 
quire and Institutional Investor, where 
his contracts guarantee not only high 
rates but minimum number assign- 
ments year. But even supplements 
his free-lance income; teaches 
course business writing Columbia’s 
School Journalism and also directs 
the school’s Walter Bagehot Fellowship 
Program for business writers. 

Life was not always tough for 
free-lancers. the summer 1940, 
Murray Teigh Bloom, barely two years 
out journalism school, abandoned 
both the security and the demands his 
$25-a-week newspaper job try his 
hand free-lance writing. The first six 
months were rough; then 1941 
earned $7,800. That was six times what 
starting reporter could earn. ‘‘In fact 
was more than bankers were making,”’ 
now. There are least three newspapers 
where reporter can start thirty 
thousand per year, but there are only 
handful free-lance writers who can 
make that kind money one year 
relying magazines and newspapers 
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alone. The juxtaposition those two 
sets figures tells the story free- 
lance writing 

How did such change come about? 
Bloom observes that his generation 
writers benefited from the fact that dur- 
ing the Great Depression magazines did 
not reduce the rates paid free-lance 
writers, adhering instead the generous 
scale set during the twenties. ‘‘My gen- 
eration prospered from that ‘deflationary 
factor’ right until the early 
Then came inflation. only were 
the rates substantially reduced their 
net says Bloom, ‘‘but some 
magazines lowered their actual dollar 
The situation bad that when 
real estate entrepreneur Mortimer Zuck- 
erman bought The Atlantic last year, 
found that ‘‘our free-lance writers 
were entirely has since 
quadrupled the rates. The old $2,000 
maximum now the minimum for fea- 
ture article, making The Atlantic one 
the better-paying magazines. 


ublishers with such deep and gen- 
erous pockets are the exception, 

however (see box reporting pay 
rates page 50), and Bloom reckons 
that had start today, wouldn’t. 
Certainly ‘‘baby one editor 
describes beginners, will encounter pit- 
falls and potholes enough wreck all 
but the hardiest. The first year bound 
filled with piles rejection slips 
and polite (but firm) refusals editors’ 
secretaries put their bosses the 
telephone. When assignment 


CJR/Diana Bryan 


finally offered, usually one involv- 
ing too much work for too little money. 
says Guy Martin, who between as- 
signments renovates stores for $10 
hour ‘‘just able Mark 
Schorr, who now works for the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner, reports that, 
after many ups and downs, editor 
finally ‘‘drove out free-lancing 
killing article with ‘Who cares?’ 
scribbled across 

The complaints Martin and Schorr 
are common. When you rub two free- 
lancers together over beer, they are 
sure generate sparks two subjects: 
editing troubles and pay troubles. Ear- 
lier this year wrote profile Reggie 
Jackson for Cosmopolitan. the editing 
that story, quotes were reworded 
ways that changed their meaning. De- 
scriptions Jackson’s mood during the 
interview were manufactured. For 
example, one editor wrote in, 
getting angry. Though his voice 
steady, his eyes are cold dry 
fact, Reggie was that moment com- 
pletely dispassionate. That and 
number other changes the tone, 
angle, and accuracy the article were 
all termed the editor, who 
told had lot learn about jour- 
nalism thought that writer had the 
right rework editor’s version. After 
close six months work that arti- 
cle, insisted that published 
Cosmo under fake by-line. That 
proved only comeback. 

Bad that was, however, Jonathan 
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Maslow had much worse. tells 
it, looked into topic chosen from 
Cosmo’s list pending ideas and re- 
ported back that there was story 
was told. ‘‘Just make some good 
When turned the story, 
his editor bounced it, saying that the 
boss, Helen Gurley Brown, thought 
was ‘‘too serious, needs more 
rewrote with pep, and 
month later was told that Brown now 
considered ‘‘too peppy, needs 
more Maslow kissed Cosmo 
goodbye. guess you could say that 
the Cosmo girl has bad reputation. 
another writer told me, ‘‘Every free- 
lancer New York has had terrible 
experience with (For run- 
down the reputations fourteen as- 
sorted magazines, see box below.) 
Editors who use meat writers’ 
prose are the most common objects 
free-lancers’ gripes, but such butchery 
only one item long list editorial 
sins. Much moaning also heard about 
having article held, literally, 
death. Free-lancer Steven Levy remem- 
bers with horror piece wrote 
Watergate reporter Bob Woodward for 
Crawdaddy. ‘‘Practically one had 


done big interview with him that 
But Crawdaddy editors held the 
Woodward interview for months. Levy 
could not sell elsewhere until was 
finally killed outright which time 
had become too stale. Nor had the 
editors paid him while they held it. The 
$100 kill fee was little consolation. 


ill fees are also thin gruel 
writers victimized the over- 

assigning syndrome. The New 
York Times Magazine though far 
from alone widely criticized for 
this practice; free-lancers contend that 
Times Magazine editors kill 
percent the articles they assign. 
(Times Magazine editor Edward Klein 
says the rate actually ‘‘somewhere 
under percent.’’) any case, be- 
cause article generally tailored 
the assigning magazine, not always 
easy sell elsewhere. are you 
supposed say?’’ wonders one frus- 
trated author. wrote for The 
New York Times Magazine, but they 
didn’t like 

Overassigning closely related 
another offense: inefficiency. Recently 
Mark Schorr (he who free-lancing 
work for the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 


aminer) got bland rejection notice with 
returned manuscript from New Brook- 
lyn magazine; Schorr had submitted the 
article exactly one year earlier. 
didn’t even send apology for the 
laments. Then there the 
almost unprovable belief that one’s 
ideas have been stolen. probably hap- 
pens far less than seems to, but writers 
can become almost paranoid about the 
possibility. first started free- 
says one author, sent 
twelve story ideas magazine. Over 
the next three years, every single one 

Every free-lancer has his favorite (of- 
ten libelous) story about idiosyncratic 
editors who are crazy, tyrannical, 
stupid. former editor Penthouse 
said have been incoherent that 
underling once discreetly attended 
writer-editor conference order de- 
cipher and translate what the writer was 
being told. Too many editors can also 
formula for incoherence. One writer 
had three different Geo editors (the first 
two were fired) single story, and 
remembers that ‘‘each editor had dif- 
ferent conception what the article 
should 

When free-lancers tire complaining 


What free-lancers say about magazines they write for: insider’s guide 


How editors leading magazines actually 
treat (or mistreat) free-lancers? Here re- 
port what writers think about some the 
publications they work for. The study im- 
pressionistic, and based interviews with 
nonscientific sample thirty-five free- 
lancers. Magazines (with circulations par- 
entheses) have been listed only when there 
was clear consensus about them. 


The monthly (338,000). New re- 
gime pays quite well and with minimal de- 
lay. Runs stories promptly. Editors are con- 
scientious, returning phone calls and query 
letters quickly. Because such small or- 
ganization, writers can work closely with 
one editor. 


Cosmopolitan: monthly (2,726,000). Not 
interested original ideas. prepared for 
heavy-handed editing and injection 
cutesy, anonymous quotes. Free-lancers re- 
port that editors often completely rewrite 
manuscripts. Pay decent, but beware 
your article may ‘‘grotesquely 
the time appears the magazine. 


Country Journal: monthly (250,000). Pay 
fairly low, and this country-living maga- 
zine seldom pays expenses. Editorial mat- 
ters, including editing, are often taken care 
mail, since the magazine located 
Vermont. But editors are generally consid- 
ered courteous and reliable. 

Esquire: monthly (650,000). Pays well and 
time. Notorious for killing completed 
stories because politicking among editors, 
free-lancer needs editor who will 
strong advocate editorial meetings. 


Geo: monthly (250,000). for 
Geo like getting gravy train,’’ one 
free-lancer exults. This glossy, upscale mag- 
azine pays extremely well and often gives 
cash front for expenses. But don’t count 
seeing your article print. Geo still 
trying find its audience, and this search 
manuscripts are often abandoned. There 
also some doubt whether will survive. 
(Two other free-lance outlets, Next and 
Quest, recently went under.) 


Inside Sports: monthly (550,000). Pay- 


ment frequently slow. But most writers 
believe the staff well-intentioned and 
competent. Editors are especially receptive 
young authors. Some disarray and uncer- 
tainty here, too, about survival. 


New York: weekly (400,000). Pays well 
and promptly. But magazine has reputation 
for killing more than half the stories as- 
signs. The editors are generally well re- 
spected, but the man charge Kosner 
viewed highly erratic, and dis- 
playing cavalier attitude toward free- 
lancers. one writer puts it, attitude 
is, you don’t like it, 


The New York Times Magazine: weekly 
(1,479,000). reportedly high kill rate 
mixed with ‘‘grueling’’ editing process, 
often requiring several rewrites. Several 
editors work each manuscript, each 
one has have his little one free- 
lancer complains. Frequently editors make 
changes without consulting the writer. Top 
editor Klein often described petty 
and tyrannical. Pay rather low considering 
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about editing, there always the pay 
problem, which simply stated too 
little, too late. Jeffrey Stein, who The 
Progressive’s Washington correspon- 
dent well free-lancer, complains 
about the widespread practice paying 
months after the article turned in. 
don’t buy winter coat during 
spring sale and say the store owner, 
pay you when starts snow,’ 
says Stein angrily. And while he’s 
warmed up, goes attack the 


the acres advertising pages, but most 
free-lancers agree that the exposure and 
prestige are compensating factors. 

The New Yorker: weekly (503,000). 
Highly respected. Pays well and promptly. 
Editors are considerate and make the editing 
process painless. But elite organiza- 
tion, ‘‘tough nut Most free- 
lancers can boast only having received 
nice rejection letters. 

Playboy: monthly (5,011,000). ‘‘If every 
magazine was like Playboy, free-lancer’s 
life would one writer com- 
ments. And few contradict him. The pay 
quite high and editors are liberal with ex- 
pense money. Editing light. But free- 
lancer must relatively well-established be- 
fore Playboy editors will take him seriously. 


Rolling Stone: fortnightly (701,000). Does 
not pay until publication but has been known 
advance money. Generally fine place 
work for, with reliable editors charge who 
are interested young ideas. 
Editing usually light. 
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phenomenon paying less writer 
the first time does article for 
magazine, matter how many articles 
has sold elsewhere. you 
into restaurant for the first says 
Stein, don’t tell the entrepreneur, 
I’m going pay less this time. You’d 
get thrown out 

asked work speculation. Shames 
recalls his first experience with Esquire: 


Savvy: monthly (250,000). Because lim- 
ited funds, editors this magazine 
executive are conservative what 
they commission. Most free-lancers report 
that articles are published time and with 
minimal problems. Editors are friendly and 
are open ideas from beginners. One com- 
plaint: Savvy pays only publication. 

Guide: weekly (18,300,000). Pays 
promptly, but fees vary widely. Good pro- 
fessional staff. Responds quickly queries. 
Editors involve free-lancers the editing 
process and don’t make major changes with- 
out writer’s consent. 


Village Voice: weekly (163,000). Gives 
free-lancers free reign editorial content but 
editors tend confused and disorganized. 
the Voice was government 
one writer observes, would the first 
notorious for holding manuscripts for 
months without publishing them. Often are 
late payment. And pay very low. 
Pamela Kruger 


Esquire very badly, but finally decided 
that should take hard line and refuse 
the piece spec. Sure enough, 
they came around, and worked out 
compromise.”’ 

The elusiveness payday height- 
ened the straitened circumstances 
many magazines. Dodi Schultz, the 
executive vice president the ASJA, 
once had enlist the society’s help 
pry $800 payment out one publi- 
cation. don’t think that the editor’s 
she says. think the problem 
begins after the requisitions leave the 
editor’s hand. Very possibly because 
high interest rates, there inclination 
the part magazine accounting de- 
partments not handle payments the 
most expeditious 

course, editors themselves can get 
together over beer make that mar- 
tini with twist and get pretty 
good head steam about some free- 
lancers: illiterate writing, lazy reporting, 
missed deadlines, obstinate failure 
write about the agreed-upon topic, unre- 
turned advances for story that never 
handed in. The two sides are, sense, 
natural least inevitable enemies. 
and writers envy each 
says Playboy’s Morgan. But good 
editor, adds, ‘‘should not compete 
with writer. Because they work alone, 
writers have reference points other 
than themselves and their experience 
which know whether what they are 
writing good bad. editor must 
understand what like out there 
trying run your heart through 

tries improve communica- 
tion writing note the author de- 
tailing his feelings about story. tele- 
phone call not the right approach, 
says. letter helps writer get over 
the initial anger thinking, What this 
guy talking about? The story doesn’t 
need this? After thinking about it, the 
writer will sometimes agree. Then 
will 

Free-lancers cannot assure themselves 
receiving such sensitive treatment, 
but they can ask for another communi- 
cation aid that Morgan also favors: 
written contract. ‘‘Everything must 
agreed upon front and 
says Morgan. ‘‘The editor should dis- 
cuss the idea with the writer. agent 
never acceptable substitute when 


talking concept, though editor can 
certainly talk about money with 
agent. Then the editor should write all 
down after both parties agree. far 
write down how envision the 
piece. This lets the writer know right 
away that if, our conversation, 
didn’t see that way, now the time 
say 

From the free-lancer’s point view, 
good contract should specify the date 
which the article expected, the 
length the story, the amount pay- 
ment (due acceptance), and the 
agreed-upon kill fee. Also, the reim- 
bursement routine expenses, like 
long-distance telephone calls, should 
authorized writing, although many 
writers prefer, possible, obtain 
least partial cash advances cover such 
out-of-pocket costs. 

writer might also seek the contrac- 
tual right look over proofs story 
sufficiently advance publication 
permit errors corrected. Most top 
magazines normally give writers that 
opportunity any case, but with con- 
tractual guarantee writer can certain 
will not have the harrowing experi- 
ence opening magazine and dis- 
covering that the published version 
his piece only distant cousin the 
one submitted months before. almost 
all cases, however, magazine retains 
final approval the editing story. 
Only the most established writers, the 
ones with their by-lines displayed boldly 
across covers and their likenesses 
affixed magazine’s campaign, 
carry the clout needed gain complete 
editorial control. 

Until recently, free-lancing was pretty 
much handshake arrangement, but the 
use contracts spreading often 
the insistence publishers. One reason 
that since 1978 new copyright law 
has granted the author full legal owner- 
ship his articles and requires that 
magazine must negotiate for any rights 
beyond one-time publication. 

Grace Weinstein, fourteen- 
year veteran free-lance writing and 
former head the ASJA, has monitored 
the changing trends what publishers 
try obtain from writers contracts, 
and she observes, many maga- 
zines now are deliberately trying get 
around the copyright law. They are com- 
ing with work-for-hire agreements 


peculiar combinations contracts. For 
instance, the contract may state that the 
magazine buying first North American 
rights, but then goes have phras- 
ing about all rights belonging the 
magazine, reprint rights belonging 
the editors, who possibly out the 
goodness their hearts will share per- 
centage reprint fee with the au- 
Naturally, authors may choose 
sell those rights, but they decide 
balk the first version the contract, 
Weinstein points out, interesting 
how many publications seem have 
more than one contract form. writer 
objects the original provisions, they 
will send another which they keep 


nother new wrinkle contract 
language that free-lancers are 
advised alert for the 
blanket indemnification clause. 
broadest form, this makes the writer li- 
able for any and all legal damages 
lawsuit grows out article. the 
past, that liability was shared writer 
and magazine. William Broyles, Jr., 
editor-in-chief Texas Monthly and 
New West, does not approve the new 
clause. have spent lot money 
defending free-lance writers lawsuits 
and will continue says. 
get paid little enough is, 
they can’t expected get indi- 
vidual libel 

One agent, who represents number 
successful free-lance writers and who 
has seen rash the new in- 
demnification clauses, fights get 
them taken out least modify 
them such extent that they become 
One reason that some 
editors seem welcome lawsuits, this 
agent reports, because ‘‘it makes for 
good p.r. The fact that these editors 
have this attitude and the same time 
are asking the writer make the in- 
demnification basically terrible. 
always, will those writers who are 
just starting out, those who can least af- 
ford it, who are going the ones 
who will have afford it, and when 
something 

nice have such advice and 
sympathy from agent, but those 
who are just starting out’’ can 
rarely get agent their own. Though 
most established free-lancers find 


agent worthwhile, agents rarely find 
even percent the novice’s in- 
come worth their Texas 
Monthly and New West offer free- 
lance contributors agent who will 
read their articles with eye possible 
book movie contracts, but that 
rarity. whom can the novice turn to? 
What help there? 

There very little. Some magazines 
and books are useful. Working free- 
lancers recommend the monthly Writ- 
er’s Digest and The Complete Hand- 
book for Free-Lance Writers Kay 
Cassill ($14.95). ASJA offers news- 
letters, advice, and assistance with 
specific problems. student can always 
teacher, though that may dis- 
couraging the teacher honest 
says Welles. ‘‘I know that very, 
very would obviously help 
make friends with successful writer 
who can open doors. Jean Vallely got 
that sort helping hand from Richard 
Reeves, who told her: should 
always reach down and help those be- 
hind you.’’ Unfortunately, Vallely con- 
fesses, Reeves was prompted make 
that point her one day, after her own 
success, when she rather abruptly turned 
down young writer’s request for her 
advice. 

encouragement hard come by, 
the catalogue discouraging factors 
hard avoid: tough field break into, 
too many editors who butcher your copy 
bury your best work, too little pay 
even for the successful few. 
dog’s says New Jersey-based wri- 
ter Michael Norman. have deal 
with many sets personalities, 
many sets whims. There are legal 
rights for writers. There isn’t any sort 
literary due process. You buy your in- 
dependence very dear Leo 
Banks, part-time Arizona free-lancer, 
adds, probably poor and 
lonely. You won’t get whole lot 
recognition. You’re not working with 
people, you won’t get the kind 
feedback that you get 
the other hand, both these bitter indi- 
viduals are still it, along with 
thousands more, all pursuing the ex- 
quisite satisfaction doing what they 
want do. Those who would also like 
try should hide this article from their 
mothers and join the crowd. 
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GOOD 
NEWS 


ABC News has taken bold step toward 
fairness and balance reporting. 


For over year, Kaiser 
Aluminum has been focusing 
could issue call “Trial 

“Trial Television” 
occurs when production 
team does unbalanced 
investigative report. The 
production team becomes the 
accuser, the judge, and the 
jury people institutions. 
controlling the editing 
pre-taped interviews, they 
even control what the accused 
can say his own behalf. 
This isn’t necessarily con- 
ducive fair balanced 
reporting. 

Most our argument has 
been directed ABC-TV who 
believe badly abused 


segment their “20/20” 
show. Understand, are not 
arguing with anyone’ right 
criticize. just believe 
that the other side ought 

have fair opportunity 
present its case. 

Well, fair fair. ABC-TV 
milestone responsible 
broadcast journalism, has 
developed innovative 
technique allow the other 
and fair way. They call 
premiered 
July 24. were pleased 
part that program 
and have the opportunity 
present our own way 
our response the charges 
made against “20/20” 


before prime time audience. 
and applauded for its leader- 
ship addressing one the 
most perplexing problems 
television. sincerely hope 
their example will encourage 
other broadcasters both the 
local and national level 
undertake similar experi- 
ments responsible broad- 
cast journalism. 
think will 
news. And better 
TVnews 
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Few South Africans, whatever their 
color ethnic background politics, 
could tell you the name the editor 
any major (or minor) American publica- 
tion. They have particular reason 
care. Yet many Americans can tell you, 
for example, that Allister Sparks was re- 
cently relieved his job editor the 
Rand Daily Mail, South Africa’s best- 
known liberal English-language news- 
paper; they will have read various re- 
ports varying degrees accuracy 
and perceptiveness about what his 
departure means for South African jour- 
nalism and politics. 

This just one aspect the complex 
asymmetry relations between the 
United States and South Africa, two 
countries drawn irresistibly in- 
terest and involvement with each 
other and, sometimes seems, locked 
into potentially fatal love-hate em- 
brace. South Africans may know little 
about the American press, but they are 
nonetheless steeped the lore the 
American political system. astonish- 
ing number them know all about Jesse 
Helms and Paul Tsongas and Stephen 
Solarz and other American senators and 
congressmen concerned with African af- 
fairs; they know that preoccupation 
with Africa was one factor that defeated 
liberal Democratic senator from Iowa 
named Dick Clark 1978. Meanwhile, 
Americans pay little attention the 


Sanford Ungar, former managing editor 
Foreign Policy magazine, host Na- 
tional Public Radio’s ‘‘All Things Consid- 
ered.’’ has followed South African af- 
fairs closely since his first visit that coun- 
try 1967, when spent several months 
working for the Argus newspapers. 
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membership the Committee Ten 
Soweto, the fact that Afrikaner, 
Frederick Van Zyl Slabbert, now the 
leader the South African Progressive 
Federal Party. 

But the American and general 
Western fascination with the South 
African press makes great deal 
sense. the police, the judiciary, the 
legislature, and other elements the 
white minority regime have increasingly 
been compromised, the press has re- 
mained one the last credible, West- 
ern-style institutions South 
For many years, most the English- 
language press, and part the Afri- 
kaans-language press, have functioned 
the only true, effective opposition 
South Africa, ridiculing and challenging 
the most absurd, offensive aspects the 
apartheid system. Slow though they 
might have been themselves, journalists 
were far ahead government officials 
paying attention the grievances 
South Africa’s black majority and the 
opinions the true leaders who have 
emerged from the black community in- 


stead those whom the government has 
appointed. Job opportunities for blacks 
expanded the press long before they 
did business the universities. And 
the unfolding various dramas in- 
cluding the government’s gradual at- 
tempt restrict and muzzle the most ef- 
fective journalists and their publications 
has made the South African press 
good story itself. 


the best and most grip- 

ping chapters that story came 

nearly four years ago when 
Donald Woods, the editor the East 
London Daily Dispatch, defied ban- 
ning order and escaped from South Af- 
rica. The son English-speaking 
family that ran trading post the 
Transkei Territory, Woods rose prom- 
inence not the big cities Johannes- 
burg, Durban, Cape Town, but the 
Eastern Cape, more relaxed region 
the country where racial and social prog- 
ress was made earlier and tensions ar- 
rived later. Woods came the hard 
way, through apprenticeships and years 


Woods (left) with Premier B.J. Vorster dinner for South African editors 
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The banned editor the White House, with President Carter and Vice-president Mondale 


low pay and unfulfilled hopes. 
was never really regarded brilliant 
uniquely insightful analyst his 
country’s affairs, but was willing 
insult and outrage state, and some- 
times overstate, what others were think- 
ing but could not bring themselves 
say publicly. And was consummate 
politician-of-the-press, able manipu- 
late publishers and colleagues ways 
that helped his own career blossom. 
For nearly thirteen years beginning 
1965, Woods guided the Daily Dispatch 
through what was, his own account 
and that others, extraordinary and 
exciting period. Because was some- 
what off the beaten track and was also 
quite profitable, his newspaper could 
seemingly get away with things that 
others could not. The government ap- 
peared tolerate and even indulge him; 
when officials attacked him, filed 
lawsuits and usually won. Woods took 
badge courage when journalists 
his staff were banned, and then when 
the fist the state finally struck him 
personally was arrested and pres- 
ented with banning order Jan Smuts 
airport Johannesburg just was 
about leave for conference the 
United States was the ultimate 
affirmation his role kind 
leader-of-the-opposition 
tional celebrity. Although endured 
the humiliation and indignity his 
status banned person for shorter 
time than most, some his experiences 


those few months were particularly 
grotesque. security police officer 
mailed his children T-shirts treated with 
acid.) His escape, disguise and under 
cover darkness scene befitting 
the movies catapulted him still 
further into the limelight. wanted 
South Africa’s most outspoken exile, 
and before long there was, meeting 
President Carter the White House and 
addressing the United Nations Security 
Council New York. 


ow, effort satisfy what 

clearly believes insatiable 

interest his life and times, 
has delivered himself autobiog- 
self-portrait that flattering bizarre 
extreme. Here Donald Woods, the 
man who never misses story, who’s 
never wrong, who thought every 
possible innovation potential im- 
provement the South African system 
years before anyone else, who argues 
the finest points law and theology 
with aplomb, tells the best jokes, and 
loved all people good will and de- 
cency. Never mind that man 
snap judgments and glib pronounce- 
ments; most the judging and pro- 
nouncing done with air utter 


confidence and assurance. his simple 


schema, everyone else painted good 
bad, with very few shades between 
thus, little gauleiters-to-be 
Pretoria University.’’ Along the way, 


the detail excruciating, and many 
readers may resort blinking the eyes 
(or screaming) just about the time 
Woods relates the sales techniques 
the man who sold him grand piano just 
after was married. 

Oh, how drank, and oh, how 
had fun playing golf, this Woods fellow. 
And oh, how tells us, without miss- 
ing beat, the success with which 
plagiarized no, actually, stole almost 
its entirety and put his name 
copy written his colleagues when 
was assigned cover Parliament for the 
Daily Dispatch the early 1960s. Alas, 
does not occur Woods that this kind 
behavior probably caused his col- 
leagues take him less seriously, 
doubt him, the years come. 

This approach his story espe- 
cially frustrating for anyone with seri- 
ous interest South Africa 
press, because there are fascinating is- 
sues lurking the Woods saga that cry 
out for analysis and understanding. One 
Donald Woods meet here man 
who works earnestly through the system 
for years and years delighting 
every contact with the prime minister, 
every chance play public private 
political role but then gradually be- 
comes disgusted and gives up. That per- 
son could presumably tell great deal 
about the tension being ob- 
server and being actor. Another 
Woods the jaded journalist who has 
seen black leaders come and and 
good anyone mocking and be- 
littling them but suddenly meets, and 
captivated by, young, relatively un- 
known leader the Black Conscious- 
ness Movement named Steve Biko. Out 
the blue, are told whether Biko 
various things that 
Woods does. Woods’s involvement with 
Biko and his desire avenge Biko’s 
tragic death the hands the security 
police are touching and inspiring; but 
they are never explained. 

anyone has the experience and 
perspective explore the manipulation 
the press the South African gov- 
ernment, and the government the 
self-adulatory anecdotes that never 
pauses long enough that. When 
permits the government pay secretly 
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for trip his Europe (where 
participating the deliberations the 
International Chess Federation), Woods 
passes the payment off his friends 
the donation ‘‘an anonymous chess 
fan.’’ excuses himself the ground 
scenes deal with one his good guys, 
then-Sports Minister Piet Koornhof, 
integrate South African sports. 

Nor does Woods offer any insight into 
how decided even how felt 
cross the line, abandon any remain- 
ing pretense journalistic neutrality 
and become central player very 
high-stakes game. The turning point, 
seems clear, was when Woods took 
upon himself press Biko’s case pri- 
vately with government officials, ask 
them lift the banning order against 
Biko and permit him resume political 
and community activities. What not 
clear whether Woods genuinely 
weighed the consequences this plunge 
his part. one point, quotes him- 
self jokingly telling Biko, ‘‘My god, 
Steve, looks visit [to Police 
Minister J.T. Kruger] made things 
worse for Woods has Biko saying 
that was worth But was it? 
was Woods-the-gadfly meddling where 
did not belong, and where had lit- 
tle skill and even less clout? such in- 
trospection here. 


here one more complaint that 
must lodged: for all the detail 
provides, Woods gives the 

impression being casual with the 
facts. Senator Dick Clark, for example, 
when being sent Biko Woods, 
becomes the U.S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee,’’ when 
fact was one its most junior mem- 
bers and chairman default its 
African affairs subcommittee. harm- 
less minor error, perhaps just pos- 
sibly manifestation Woods’s ten- 
dency embellish and exaggerate the 
importance everyone and everything 
involved with. 

None this deny that Donald 
Woods has been, many respects, 
heroic figure, gutsy journalist, and, 
his own special way, patriotic South 
London, flies around the world from 
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one speaking engagement another, 
churns out one definitive pronounce- 
ment after another, Woods risks becom- 
ing less and less reliable source his 
own country. can remember being 
conference South Africa mid- 
1978, some six months after Woods had 
escaped, where interrupted virtually 
every exchange between others offer 


apocalyptic predictions: exact numbers 
guerrillas poised sweep into South 
Africa, precise timetables for the coun- 
try’s collapse, detailed explanations 
how South African blacks feel about 
various issues, and on. Many the 
predictions made that occasion 
have already failed, and much what 
said about South African black opin- 


ion proved lacking subtlety, 
nuance, and reliability. 

What Woods was doing then, and 
what doing now, fighting off the 
fate being just another South African 
exile, condemned live off his past, 
desperate make something meaning- 
ful his future. His autobiography does 
little ward off that fate. 
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Despite the battering took the 
1960s, when journalism’s countercul- 
ture declared irrelevant, objectivity 
lives. The critics who said that 
objectivity news was impossible, did 
not exist, and, further, ought 
abandoned did exist, were right only 
the narrowest, debater’s-point sense. 
Objectivity did exist and does exist 
cultural phenomenon. Merely point 
out that news stories are not ‘‘objec- 
abstract sense does not dissi- 
pate its reality. 

the contrary, objectivity has been 
remarkably durable. perhaps not re- 
markably, considering the advantages 
that offers practitioners jour- 
nalism, such scholars Gaye 
Tuchman (Making News, 1978) and 
Bernard Roshco (Newsmaking, 1975) 
have pointed out. Objectivity has 
gradually come understood not 
only impersonal, style 
newswriting (which the com- 
monplace, newsroom, sense the 
word), but also representing the 
broader claim journalism for its posi- 
tion society that impartial 
third party, the one that speaks for the 
general interest. early 1920, ob- 
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jectivity’s chief philosopher, Walter 
Lippmann, depicted journalism 
institution standing apart, charged with 
supplying society with reliable, impar- 
tial information. 

more recent years, there has been 
interest exploring the his- 
torical origins objectivity. Michael 
Schudson, when began the study that 
became his Discovering the News 
(1978), set out examine the growth 
objectivity professional ideology. 
eventually covered other subjects 
well, but traced evolution from 
(faith raw facts) 
the 1890s Lippmann’s hopefully 
scientific objectivity the 1920s. 
also treated the anti-objectivity backlash 
the 1960s. 


Dan Schiller’s new Objectivity and 
the News extends the search for objec- 
tivity farther back time. Like Schud- 
son, Schiller discusses the emergence 
the penny press the Jackson era, the 
1830s. But where Schudson was con- 
cerned primarily with the development 
the popular cheap papers phe- 
cratic market Schiller starts 
from different premises and, unlike 
Schudson, finds the strategy objec- 
tivity already appearing the penny 
press. 

Drawing recent scholarship 
labor history, Schiller views American 
cities the 1830s not market soci- 
ety fluidity and entrepreneurship but 
Stratified society which work 
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or 
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JOSEPH HARE. 


[Compiled trom hie own the statements 
accomplices. aml safer 
members of police | 
The Scone ai the Sentence of Death—E seitement 


of the cells. 

Kaowledge (be of after gf, 
of every particelar 
overcome, before he comhd expert 
that be was risited with the bright fax 
cnanser in which bis brother wee bearing 
self that be would ere lang be allowed Ube 
lege of taking walk on the Gee 
might catch momest commeuntente with 
bim sod direct him what tode. ft 
w (be elder Drother hed 
and one very het day towards the close of the 
mech of July the youth was released from bis 
inves, and allowed to refresh himeetf in the 
draught of at which poured ap and dows the 
sinie, The heeper on ant reading 
paper at owe cod of (he pasange, aad at length, 
overcome by the beat, fell into a dese, It was 
thea that the elder brother, whe hed been 
waicber of the scene, beckoned Lewis to bis 
door and rapidly commenicated him his wink. 
But a moment passed ia this way at the gmse, 
whea the young brother slimked ep staim te 
desk which stood im sight, and seized a geod 
sired jack-hnife, which had been carelessly left 
there by the sleeper after preling am apple whth 
The bey returned to his pate! withewt 
tection, and darting fora moment inte his own 
cell, quickly concealed the imetrument im hie bed 
and stepped outside again. 
Fortunately the keeper still slept, and the 
youth agaia up to the grate to bel further 
communication with bis tinaman. It wae the 
plan of Mare, that the young man, wheve call 
was cover searched, shonld herp the knife end 
saw off his own irons. That then he 
from bit cell at for being allowed 
Risener dent opm, orem while the 


of the of 
Fight of the Condemned-—The Revult of the 
Struggte— The Preasy of Deapatr— The 
thmore Arrangements for Escape—Trial 
of the Singwlar Pasture 
Preparations for Excention—The Closing 

Scene of Robber's Life 
‘At the tune when the sentence was passed 
upon the prisoners, the crowd was so dense and 
the excitement so great, that the officers judged 
it prudent to wait till the vambers had dispersed, 
that they might take the prisoners back without 
being stundled against o0 all sides by the eager 
spectators. Much sympathy had been excited 
fot the elder Hare by the testimony of Lieuten- 
ant Ludlow, who spoke of the scrupelous respect 
paid te bis person and his property; and whe 
furiber bad testified tbat when Alexander had 
proposed ia a0 under tone to shoot both him and 
the driver, to prevent being recognised and ides 
tifked, Hare perevptorily refesed, asd told him 
thet not « bait of theit beads should be touched 
while be was by. The Liewtenset stated that 
this conversation had occurred privately between 
the robbers as they were about starting away, 


THE EXECUTION OF HARE. 


a single officer, should slip throngh back door 
aod proceed to the prisoa together 

Hare, whe bed gained an inkling of the im- 
pressicos which he hed made the audience, 
might have bees suppueed va willing to have lost 
x0 good a chance for rescue, but seized with « 


better thought, he approved of the stealthy | 


egress by the rear, and whispered to the offic 
whe bad him specially in charge, that 

deen stared at eoongh like a wild beast 
that they could Larry along to the prison by 
themselves, before word could be got of the 
morement 


The officer, confiding ia the beavy chains which 
bung epon the prisoner's arms, dreamt of dan- 
get, and he sod the robber left the Court House 
as bad been proposed. They proceeded hastily 
but quietly together, until they came to Jones’ 
Fas, below which, they were obliged to cross 
the creek over the truuk of a tree tbat bad been 
thrown over for (he convenience of foot passen- 
gers. When on the middie of thie precarious 


|tomary with the condemned. Lewis, however, 
ia whose favor the law of death had bees com- 
mated to imptisonment, wes sot so heavily 
| manacied, and he wes allowed greater liberty, 
| trom tbe with which be bed inspired 
the Reepers, by his apparent resignation to his 
fate. This state of things did oot escape the 
borough examination of the mind of the elder 
brother, bet for weeks he bothered bis bran ia 
vain to divine a method te vurm it to account — 
The more he studied bis condition, the nore 
did clrcumat. vers seem impracticable (0 escape, 
‘and the revolutions of bis thoughts kept (uroieg 
up a dlank disk to discourage every look which 
be strove to cast beyoud the ever preseat spectre 
of the gallows. The wslis were very strong, 
‘and a dreakiag through, even though bis lumbs 
were free, would hate bere impossible under 
the system of regular visitation whieh the vigh 
lnat keeper bad adopted. The cells hed each 
two doore—en inner one of solid plank covered 
with heavy sheet iron, and an outer one com- 


loosed of massive cross bars. There was 


putes were away, during the he 
reach out bis arm, remove the wooden staple 
from bis deor, and coming out convey the 
to bis ensocvates when be chose ; talking back 
fot safe keeping previous to the heeper’s retum, 
aod the crening examination of the cella. Afew 
days improved iu this way would pet their bons 
much a conditios, (hat though (hey might held 
their form and as strong ever, they 
could be bakes (rom their limbe like maseeles 
of glass. their arrangements were com- 
plete they were ail to come oat of theit celle at 
once, during the absence of the depaty, amd 
creting themselves im the eatry jest by the doer, 
were (o rush past him as be entered, amd 
the open ait, cach mon was to take the beet 
chance be could find fer escape. 

‘There were several things to fever the 
of this design. ‘There was bet ane beeper and 
deputies to the prisea, and Crom a reliance 
om the sirengih “of the celle, it was cumtemary 
for them to be away at mont of the intervals be- 
(ween the meals. The keeper himeeif, however, 
always came in it dusk, toexemine the cells be 
fore locking up for the night. Ampte time wae 
thee aGorded (or the of the knife 
aed active operations every day, aad when the 
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force independent artisans was 
fighting losing battle for economic and 
civil rights manufacturing moved 
from the workshop the factory. Ini- 
tially, vigorous labor press spoke for 
this class and for standards social jus- 
tice. But the economic setbacks the 
late 1830s, labor newspapers flagged 
and failed. 


ideals voiced the labor 

press were then, according 

Schiller, taken the new 
penny press such papers the New 
York Sun and New York Herald, which 
proclaimed themselves free the nar- 
row party and commercial interests that 
had controlled the older, elite press. The 
penny press thus nominated itself 
speak for the ideals the working 
classes, attracting wider audience and 
sustaining its own existence. 

Schiller finds this strategy best repre- 
sented in, curiously, the National Police 
Gazette, which few readers may still 
remember its later incarnation 
trashy barbershop magazine. When 
was founded, 1845, the National 
Police Gazette was designed un- 
official imitator official British 
journal used police publicize crim- 
inals and aid their capture. The 
American Police Gazette, however, was 
never official mouthpiece; although 
concentrated publishing information 
about felons and felonies, also ex- 
posed official corruption. 

The journalism the National Police 
Gazette, Schiller contends, represented 
policy objectivity, although the 
Gazette certainly did not call any 
such name. Nor would present-day 
reader recognize its stories objective 
the familiar sense, for the writing, 
the basis the samples offered 
Schiller, seems florid and opinionated 
most other newspapers the time. 
What, then, made the Police Gazette ob- 
jective? Schiller sees primarily 
matter position that is, indepen- 
dence; and authority that is, the 
modern terminology, credibility. 

First, there was implicit claim that 
the facts the Gazette reflected real 
world out there. Schiller ingeniously re- 
lates this claim both the developing 
scientific method the time and the 
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new art photography. effect, the 
Gazette tried camera. 

Second, the Gazette displayed spe- 
cialized knowledge, both through re- 
portorial expertise and through the use 
what Schiller calls lan- 
use the criminal argot 
enhance the impression that the news- 
paper knew the inside its field. 

Third, the paper authenticated its ma- 
terial citing believable sources. Very 
much like twentieth-century news- 
papers, paradoxically combined at- 
tacks official corruption with heavy 
reliance official sources. 

Finally, the Gazette established its 
independent position with exposures of, 
for example, bribery police, miscar- 
riages justice, and unequal applica- 
tion the laws property. Textbooks 
generally date the journalism expo- 
sure from the New York Times crusade 
against the Tweed Ring 1871. Schil- 
ler makes clear that the Gazette 
has earlier claim. More important, 
shows how exposé journalism, tenden- 
tious and though may 
be, may still enhance newspaper’s 
claims objectivity that is, its claim 
stand apart from other interests. 

This scheme appears work well 
enough, provided that one can take the 
National Police Gazette being repre- 
sentative. But this critical question 
Schiller relies more assertion than 
demonstration; that is, simply states 
that the Police Gazette represented the 
tendencies the penny press. think 
asking great deal this compara- 
tively obscure and only intermittently 
successful journal bear the burden 
general theory the commercial 
press. 


may instructive compare the 

respective founders the National 

Police Gazette and the New York 
Herald. Schiller’s account, George 
Wilkes the Gazette was erstwhile 
radical, writer with highly developed 
sense social justice, which cropped 
his newspaper’s attacks official 
abuses and corruption. contrast, 
James Gordon Bennett, who founded 
the Herald 1835, could scarcely 
accused standing any principle 
his long career; contemporary critic 


called him ‘‘the best journalist and the 
worst editorialist this continent has ever 
was true; was the conti- 
nent’s most successful vendor jour- 
nalism, and the whole art, science, and 
industry newsgathering dates from 
him. Bennett was source the 
mainstream the development the 
American popular press. created 
salable commodity perhaps some 
verisimilitude, but necessary so- 
cial usefulness, called news. attribut- 
ing the American popular press 
general the virtues the Police 
Gazette, Schiller may aiming too 
high. 

This said simply suggest that this 
study not all one piece. Rather, 
has independently engrossing sections: 
one urban workers and their press, 
one the emergence the penny 
press, one the peculiar nature the 
Police Gazette. They may not fit to- 
gether perfectly, but each worth close 
attention enterprising and original 
formulation, which journalism his- 
tory has all too few. 
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For nearly twenty years after the 
Chinese communist revolution 1949, 
the late Edgar Snow was the only 
American reporter visit China. More 
than likely for this distinction that 
will remembered, since seems 
probable that correspondent will ever 
again have story comparable impor- 
tance much himself. 

Yet Snow has more substantial 
claim place honor the annals 
American journalism. That claim rests 
the record prescience estab- 
lished reporter China during the 
1930s. those years was among the 
first sense that communist revolu- 
tion was the cards. Years later, when 
the communists seized power 1949, 


John Taylor free-lance writer with 


long-standing interest East Asian affairs. 
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they automatically qualified the 
American press official story, and 
from that point onward even Time-Life 
and the other irreconcilables would have 
concede that matter how distaste- 
ful they thought the new regime be, 
nevertheless was newsworthy. But fif- 
teen years earlier was means 
obvious that one day the communists 
would turn out have been the story 


The journalist Shanghai, 1929 


that perceptive reporter China 
should have missed. 

Snow first went China 1928 
fresh from journalism studies the 
University Missouri. After getting his 
start Shanghai, later became 
contributor variety publications 
including the New York Herald 
Tribune, The Saturday Evening Post, 
and Nation. Quick learn his 
craft, developed the historical 
perspective recognize that the com- 
munists were important, marshaled the 
enterprise seek out their leaders, and 
summoned the courage report what 
had seen. commemorate this 
achievement, Lois Wheeler Snow has 
assembled collage her husband’s 
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work. consists narrative made 
excerpts from his writings which 
serves vehicle for more than 450 
black and white photographs from 
nearly three dozen different sources. 
Edgar China, the author notes 
account one man’s efforts report 
that revolution. 

Those efforts were land Snow 
trouble once the McCarthy reaction set 
in. During the early 1950s many the 
war correspondents who had served 
China found themselves accused hav- 
ing romanticized the communists. was 
further alleged that because the com- 
munists benefited from such publicity, 
those who had written about them must 
have been the very least the unwitting 
servants their cause. Over the years 
liberal opinion has dismissed this 
charge, often with considerable impa- 
tience, and younger generation 
reporters the very idea may seem in- 
comprehensible. Where are the com- 
munists found nowadays who 
could made appear band 
romantic heroes? 

Yet improbable may now seem, 
some them, like some us, really 
have known better days. the evi- 
dence Edgar Snow’s China, there 
was indeed time when the Chinese 
communists were both romantic and 
heroic. This memorable collection 
photographs documents their exploits 
from the late 1920s through 1949. also 
demonstrates where Snow’s sympathies 
lay, and why one the early forties 
order share them. Snow was not alone 
his enthusiasm. Former Time corre- 
spondent Theodore White recalls his 
memoirs, Search History, the 
fraternal spirit that animated communist 
Communists were different then; 
were not duped. was time 
good will with men open, warm, 
all accounts this buoyant 
mood was characteristic the period, 
and colored American reporting, 
that should have caused surprise, let 
alone scandal. 

What should, however, cause least 
mild sensation the self-deceit that 


Edgar Snow (far right) crosses corpse-lined ditch 


vitiates Lois Wheeler Snow’s book. Let 
the unsuspecting reader beware: Edgar 
Snow’s China stands the same rela- 
tion historical truth would snappy 
new coffee-table number entitled Rich- 
ard Nixon’s Presidency which men- 
tion Watergate was altogether lack- 
ing. Such book might intended 
magnify some moment putative 
glory, like the Nixon mission Peking. 
could kept accurate, complete, and 
that extent truthful simply ending 
with the electoral landslide 1972. 
With becoming modesty this abridged 
version the Nixon saga would 
served ‘‘account’’ rather than 
more than sensible convenience 
view Watergate and all the attendant 
fuss belonging some other ‘‘ac- 
perhaps The Demise 
Richard Nixon’s Presidency. Thus the 
uses judicious omission. 

Similarly, the Snow book purports 
be, according the subtitle, ‘‘ac- 
count the Chinese or, 
the foreword already quoted, ac- 
count one man’s efforts etc. 
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during the Japanese invasion Shanghai, 1937 


Either way declines pretend the 
dignity history, and evidently this 
demure self-denial that thought 
make arbitrary omission permissible. 
What this method leaves the record 
tendentious the extreme. 


chronology. was not the 
Chinese revolution that came 

end with the victory 1949, the 
Snow book would have the reader be- 
lieve. What ended that year, quite 
victoriously sure, were two dec- 
ades civil war against the nationalists. 
The communist revolution, for the sake 
which that civil war had been waged, 
only then began gather momentum. 
After protracted effort substitute the 
Maoist catechism for modern technol- 
ogy, the revolution went bankrupt and 
about three years ago passed into re- 
ceivership with the re-emergence 
Teng Hsiao-ping. Current wisdom holds 
that thirty years doctrinal dispute 
the name revolution have yielded 
alarmingly few answers the bread- 
and-butter questions that still confront 
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country one billion people. say 
Maoism, for the long run seems 
likely that the Chinese will outlast all, 
and almost certainly without benefit 
capitalism. But the meantime even 
the most reverent sinophiles will have 
grant that the Maoist phase the 
revolution turned out something 
disappointment. 

And what this record Edgar 
Snow’s China? Nary word. There 
not much line the book ac- 
knowledge, much less explain, what 
happened the victors 1949, whose 
very success dissolved the solidarity 
they had formerly achieved guerrillas 
common enemy. There 
simply mention the murderous 
feuds and purges that were poison the 
next thirty years. Chiang Ching, Mao’s 
third wife, appears striking two- 
page spread that illustrates her early 
career movie actress Shanghai. 
But there word her later per- 
formance the political stage, not even 
reference passing the Cultural 
Revolution which she played star- 
ring role. 

What accounts for these omissions? 
The book ends with photographic 
postscript the Snows appearing with 
Chairman Mao before rally Peking. 


The date October 1970, half way 
through the Cultural Revolution, less 
than two years before the arrival 
Richard Nixon. Since greeting the mul- 
titude not ordinarily part re- 
porter’s routine, the photograph seems 
saying that just Mao had long 
since ceased guerrilla, Snow, 
except name, was longer re- 
porter. What, then, did actually 
while the job kind honorary 
journalist, the only member his tribe 
admitted Maoist China? 

His widow testifies that 
questioned, probed, discussed and wrote 
have done, though reader would infer 
from her book. the contrary, this 
sad memorial invites the suspicion that 
Snow was chiefly pains avoid fac- 
ing the truth about those ex-guerrillas 
had once had reason admire. the 
time died 1972, Edgar Snow’s 
China the thirties and forties had 
length become Richard Nixon’s. 
Henry Kissinger tells White House 
Years, Chairman Mao assured his presi- 
dential guest: voted for you during 
your election. People say you are right- 
ists, that the Republican Party the 
when these people the right come 
into 


with Mao Tse-tung, October 1970 
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Myth: 
Truck trailers the public highways 


move freight most 


railroads save highways, 
tax dollars and 


Mile for mile and pound for pound, freight 
railroads are four times more 
than big trucks. Shippers recognize this advantage. 
That's why piggybacking truck trailers and 
tainers the fastest-growing segment the rail 
freight business. 

But another consideration. While every 
wage-earner and manufacturer America sub- 
sidizes our public highway system, trucks are 
destroying that vital system alarming rate. 

watchdog, the General 
Office, said blistering July 1979 report: 
sive truck weight major cause highway dam- 
age. The rate highway deterioration will slow 
down excessively heavy trucks are kept off the 
five-axle tractor-trailer loaded the 
current 80,000 pound federal weight 
the same impact on.an interstate highway 

9,600 automobiles. 
Itis ironic that the American public 
ing the destruction its own highways. also 
already exists. This the vast, fuel-efficient steel 
network that links every part America: our mod- 
ern freight railroads. 
Railroads handle more than third 
the inter-city freight and have the capacity 
handle even more. Today, escalating highway 
repair costs and dwindling oil supplies make 
America’s freight railroads more vital than ever. 
For more information, write: Alternative Dept. 13, 
Association American Railroads, American 


Railroads Building, Washington, 20036. 


Surprise: 


carried more than 3,000,000 
piggyback truckloads last year 
—and never left pothole. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Citizen Scaife 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was clearly not her intention, but Karen 
Rothmyer’s article Richard Scaife 
onstrated that man far greater vi- 
sion and ability than most the men and 
women great wealth this day and age. 

Richard Scaife clearly recognizes the 
power ideas. has provided funding for 
organizations that are engaged generating 
and disseminating ideas. obvious that 
has chosen well, because, Rothmyer ac- 
knowledges, their effect has 
been help shape the way Americans think 
about themselves and their nation’s prob- 

The revival acceptance the free mar- 
ket, the need for strong national defense, 
for reduction the role government 
our society, and for improving the dedication 
our news media accuracy and balance 
all owe great deal the organizations that 
Scaife has generously assisted. 

That quite achievement for in- 
vestment which, according Rothmyer’s 
figures, amounts only $36 million 
seven-year period. When one thinks the 
hundreds millions disbursed other in- 
dividuals great wealth that have accom- 
plished little the way positive results 
and which have some cases produced re- 
sults highly displeasing those who pro- 
vided the funds one has admit that 
Scaife’s performance has been nothing short 
brilliant. Consider, for example, Henry 
Ford II, who found the uses the Ford Foun- 
dation was making the money had 
given distasteful that resigned from the 
board protest. 

Rothmyer obviously does not like what 
Scaife has accomplished. She perhaps pre- 
fers the philanthropy Stewart Mott, who 
has used his fortune fund those who are 
trying undermine the free institutions that 
made this country great and that made the 
Mott fortune possible. But the great majority 
Americans prefer Scaife’s vision. Perhaps 
article will inspire other men 
wealth invest ideas that will help 
preserve our freedom. 

Accuracy Media are proud 


have been horored with grants from the 
Scaife Family Charitable Trusts recent 
years. can attest the fact mentioned 
Rothmyer’s article that Mr. Scaife has not 
tried the least way influence our activi- 
ties. liked what were doing, and 
decided help keep doing it. never 
wanted credit for his generosity, and now 
that has made his benefactions public, 
are delighted express publicly our ap- 
preciation for what has done. 
REED IRVINE 


Chairman, Accuracy Media, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Your cover story was 
public service high order. 

wonder what would say someone 
addressed his wife your re- 
porter when she sought him out her as- 
signment. appears that inheriting over 
$100 million does not gentleman make! 

lifelong Republican with children 
older than Scaife, embarrassed have 
him the same party. financing many 
New Right organizations with millions 
dollars, manipulating American public 
opinion extent, like the communists 
opposes, that represents serious threat 
our American political system. 

Thanks the Review for putting the spot- 
light the dark corner where seeks 
hide from public scrutiny. has the right 
spend his money this way, have the 
right know what kind man is. 


EDWARD THOMAS 
Mesa, Ariz. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


have read Karen Rothmyer’s article, and 
although not altogether clear what, 
anything, Richard Scaife the ben- 
eficiaries his largesse stand accused of, 
few comments might order. 
Karen Rothmyer has rather unique un- 
erstanding those kinds organizations 
constituting the ‘‘New would 
argue that none the organizations listed 
her piece are the New Right. would say, 
rather, that they are popularly thought 
conservative neoconservative the only 
point being that, time when right-of- 


center socio-political thought such 
growth industry, might good idea 
entrust ideological labeling someone with 
more detached grasp these things than 
Ms. Rothmyer. should add that, speaking 
just for own organization, isn’t even 
precisely accurate call conservative, 
much less New Right.) 

piece from which one supposes some 
will infer guilt association, interesting 
note the funding role played the re- 
search this piece the Center for Inves- 
tigative Reporting. happens, this cen- 
ter’s funding sources, such the Stern fund, 
are themselves ideologically motivated, 
albeit from the left, Ms. Rothmyer alleges 
Richard Scaife be. 

His past and current contributions or- 
ganizations have served notwithstanding, 
have never life met spoken with 
Richard Scaife, nor have ever been directed 
him any his aides the specific ac- 
tivities those organizations. 

LEONARD THEBERGE 


President, The Media Institute 
Washington, D.C. 


The Center for Investigative Reporting re- 
plies: Our funding support comes from 
broad range foundations which believe 
deeply the First Amendment and freedom 
expression for all points view, not just 
the well-financed voice represented Mr. 
Scaife and his associates. have received 
grants from the Gannett, Playboy, Norman, 
and Field foundations, among many others. 
also work regularly with such 
ideological’’ institutions ABC News, and 
fact earn substantial portion our 
budget from fees, opposed grants. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


president the Sarah Scaife Foundation, 
treasurer the Carthage Foundation, and 
administrative agent the Scaife Family 
Charitable Trusts, concerned with the 
errors fact and unwarranted allegations 
Karen Rothmyer’s story about Richard 
Scaife. 

First, let cite two errors fact. her 
opening anecdote, she reports George Mair’s 
recollections meeting with him and 
Jack Cox when they were starting the Foun- 
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IOTICE TO 
PLOYEES: 


people think nothing comparing apples and oranges. They may even try 
convince you there’s difference 

But you wanted one and got the other, you’d unpleasantly 

That’s why names, including brand names and are 
excellent way making sure you get exactly what you want and the quality 
you expect 

Xerox, for example, the trademark Xerox Corporation and should used 
adjective. followed the noun describing our product 

using trademark properly, proving you know your apples. And when 
you know your apples, the chances are you get lemon. 


XEROX® is a Wademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 
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dation for American Communications. Ac- 
cording Ms. Rothmyer, Mair told her, 
gave check. When opened it, 
was far, far beyond our wildest dreams 
one hundred thousand 

George Mair never received such check. 
Our initial grant FACS was paid four 
quarterly installments $25,000 each. 

Later, Ms. Rothmyer quotes Mair say- 
ing us, seemed fascinated the 
media and loved hear all the gossip. But 
the same time, they had conspiratorial view 
how the media the quotation 
accurate, loss know how Mr. 
Mair got that impression. not deal 
gossip, nor subscribe conspiracy 
theories. 

not sure one can make the same claim 
for Ms. Rothmyer the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review. 

Failing make the case that the William 
Randolph Hearst the Orson Welles film 
again loose the land, Ms. Rothmyer turns 
Mr. Scaife’s philanthropic activities. The 
premise here that Mr. Scaife the most 
who, she implies, are secretly trying 
change America helping to, Ms. 
Rothmyer’s words, the way Ameri- 
cans think about themselves and their na- 
tion’s 

Ms. Rothmyer and the Review, that 
apparently sinister act. But the groups Ms. 
Rothmyer lists have received media atten- 
tion. Their work widely available. has 
sparked debate number issues. And 
does present alternatives the orthodoxy 
opinion current circles that are infinitely 
more influential than the handful groups 
Ms. Rothmyer lists. 

Ms. Rothmyer quotes Walter Lippmann’s 
concern with the need multiply the au- 
thorities whom give friendly hear- 
agree with those wise words. 
Moreover, precisely this need the 
need stir experts, question premises, 
and bring neglected aspects into the debate 
that has motivated most our recent 
work. What wrong with that? 

Perhaps the answer evident the pages 
itself. After reading other sections 
the July/August issue, think one could build 
case that CJR, not us, which in- 
terested limiting the diversity 
viewpoints. This issue contains book re- 
view Nat Hentoff, staff writer for The Vil- 
lage Voice; piece Julia Preston, con- 
tributing editor the Pacific News Service; 
and book review Robert Sherrill, White 
House correspondent for The Nation. this 
preponderance views from one quarter 
evidence the diversity viewpoints that 
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This not guide. 

Our million weekly readers know that. And they 
don't like misled when looking for their favorite 
magazine. 

reason why they should be. Because Guide, 
Television Guide® and the Guide logo are all registered 
trademarks Triangle Publications, Inc., and 
can't used anyone. Except Triangle 


Publications, Inc., which publishes the only 
Guide magazine America. 
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Outdoor Sporting 


Catalog 


Fully illustrated. Features quality apparel and 
footwear for men, women and children; camp- 
ing, hunting, hiking and winter sports equipment. 
For years Bean has offered practical and 
functional merchandise reasonable prices. 
Our clothing and footwear rugged enough 
withstand active outdoor use, yet attractively 
styled and comfortable for casual wear. Many 
items are our own manufacture. All are guar- 
anteed 100% satisfactory. 


SEND FREE CATALOG 


Name 

Address 

City 


Bean, Inc. 
2551 Casco St., Freeport, 04033 


FREE 


The Religion Beat: these pro- 
ceedings Rockefeller Foun- 
dation conference, journalists 
and academicians discuss the 


reporting religion the media. 
This 80-page publication includes 
discussion summary and indi- 
vidual presentations partici- 
pants: John Dart, Los Angeles 
Times; Martin Marty, Univer- 
sity Chicago Divinity School; 
Peter Steinfels, Commonweal 
Magazine; Ruel Tyson, Jr., 
University North Carolina; 
Kenneth Woodward, News- 
week Magazine. 

order free copy The 
Religion Beat: The Reporting 
Religion the Media, write to: 
Publication Office, Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1133 Avenue the 
Americas, New York, 10036. 


Ms. Rothmyer and cyr call for? 

didn’t believe otherwise, would think 
CJR was part conspiracy.. Why else 
would you attack someone who trying 
broaden the debate public policy issues? 


RICHARD LARRY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Karen Rothmyer replies: After George Mair 
told the anecdote regarding funding 
FACS, checked the details with Jack Cox, 
its co-founder and current president. 
failed find fault with Mr. recollec- 
tion that the Scaife donation was one in- 
stallment, rather than four, Mr. Larry 
now reports. The third participant the 
event was Mr. Larry himself. Unfortunately, 
did not return phone calls while was 
working the story. 

for the other cited Mr. 
Larry Mr. Mair’s perception Mr. Larry 
and other Scaife aides what involved 
not fact, but opinion. 


The center cannot hold (still) 


TO THE REVIEW: 


pleased that you reviewed Martin 
Herz’s The Prestige Press and the Christmas 
Bombing, 1972 July/August), 
published the Ethics and Public Policy 
Center, but less than pleased that your re- 
viewer called the exercise from 
right-wing think tank.’’ This painstakingly 
researched study was more than 
and the center cannot accurately de- 
scribed 

Irving Kristol recently defined neocon- 
servative liberal who has been mugged 
reality. Whether the center neoconser- 
vative not, take both facts and val- 
ues seriously. For some persons 
and deplore these simplistic 
labels everyone the including 
those the center, perforce 
But there not more objective 
standard for defining the political landscape? 
Why not let the American people determine 
the center their votes and reliable opin- 
ion polls? Applying this standard, the Ethics 
and Public Policy Center and its authors par- 
ticipate the central American policy con- 
sensus. are the broad middle defined 
the 1980 presidential election. 
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this definition the Institute for Policy 
Studies, another Washington think tank 
which you mention the same issue CJR 
without qualifying adjective, the far 
while The New York Times and The 
Washington Post are well the 
center. Political geography aside, the least 
you could consistent, applying 
honest adjectives all public policy organi- 
zations none any. 

ERNEST LEFEVER 


Ethics and Public Policy Center 
Washington, D.C. 


Protecting the franchise 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Cassandra Tate’s article, Salem: 
Protecting the (cyr, July/August) 
was interesting story and good job re- 
porting and writing. Except for one small 
mistake. Throughout her story, Tate relies 
information collected Richard McCord 
The Santa Reporter and published 
March 1981. Tate says McCord ‘‘discov- 
the thick file letters and depositions 
and memos filed Community Publications 
federal court Portland. 

But McCord didn’t the docu- 
ments federal court. Nor was the first 
publish excerpts from them draw conclu- 
sions from them about Gannett’s concerted 
efforts drive Community Press and other 
competition out Salem. That’s because the 
August 11, 1980, issue Willamette Week 
25,000-circulation weekly published 
Portland, Oregon ran front-page story 
about the battle Salem including material 
drawn from the file that McCord supposed 
have discovered eight months later. our 
piece, Death the Salem 
free-lancer named Kevin Harden wrote about 
Gannett’s move into Salem, its fight with 
Community Press, and its equally aggressive 
efforts kill the afternoon daily bought 
when moved into Salem 1974. 

None this, course, take anything 
away from Tate McCord. Indeed, Mc- 
Cord’s work worthy praise. It’s just that 
think ours too. 


PETER SISTROM 
Managing editor 
Willamette Week 
Portland, Ore. 
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one person, publication—or nation—holds 
monopoly it. But you can get closer the truth 
examining events and issues from variety 
perspectives. you look being done, 
written, and read around the world, you'll have 
better grasp reality. 


Where can you find this information? WORLD 
PRESS REVIEW—the unique, news 
monthly whose staff reads more than 1,000 foreign 
newspapers and periodicals and passes the most 
significant items along you! 


Not paraphrases, but the original texts articles, 
features, and editorials, abridged little possible, 
from such renowned journals Monde (Paris), 
The Economist (London), Der (Hamburg), 
(Tel Aviv), Asahi Shimbun 
yes, Pravda (Moscow), and Daily (Peking). 
Plus interviews with foreign journalists, writers, and 
scholars. world insight that you been 
getting from your other news sources! includes 
regular departments politics, business, travel, and 
culture and hilarious cartoons from around the world. 


You'll discover how other nations see themselves, 
their neighbors, you, and our common problems. 


Order today the special 
introductory rate—and 
discover how reading 
WORLD PRESS REVIEW 
gets you closer the truth! 


P.O. Box 915, Farmingdale, N.Y. 11737 


Yes! wish subscribe WORLD PRESS REVIEW 
your special introductory rate: 


issues for just 


(In Canada add $1; other foreign $3.50) 
Payment Enclosed 
Chargeto: VISA 


Credit Card No. 
Expiration Date 
MasterCard 4-digit Interbank No. 


MasterCard 


Name 

Address 

City 


The darter darted 


TO THE REVIEW: 


find the which was awarded 
your May/June issue for lead the 
Los Angeles Times Norway’s new lady 
prime minister more like mosquito 
bite, but responding because believe 
that this matter sensible journalism, 
and not some knee-jerk silliness over 
feisty, forty-one-year-old mother four 
teen-agers who has master’s degree from 
Harvard University restore the faded leader- 
ship image Norway’s Labor Party gov- 
ernment and win general election Sep- 

The most important fact about Gro Harlem 
Brundtland, far Norwegians are con- 
cerned, that she woman, the first 
woman prime minister the country’s his- 


tory. The most important political fact in’ 


Norway that the Labor Party, which she 
has taken over, deep trouble, with 
election coming September. She 
feisty, she the mother four teenagers, 


and she also, believe, the first Harvard. 


graduate ever head foreign government, 
certainly European government. 

Now what earth ‘‘sexist’’ making 
all these things clear reader? not 
know how armchair critic would have as- 
sembled these elements into lead. But 
know that (or she, God forbid) had writ- 
ten lead without making clear that the 
story was about woman, and without at- 
tempting convey something the per- 
sonality and background the subject and 
situation, would award the writer dart for 
incompetence and order the lead rewritten. 

DON COOK 


Los Angeles Times 
Paris 


The mother two and editor Darts and 
Laurels replies: There you again. 


Back the pits 


TO THE EDITOR: 


While many points Curtis Seltzer’s article 
Pits: Press Coverage the Coal 
July/August) may well 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


taken, couple his comments are the pits. 

Having covered the strike myself for UPI, 
and having read much other coverage the 
walkout, can’t believe Mr. Seltzer read 
widely enough get true picture how 
the strike was handled the media. 

Focusing did mainly three four 
publications, ignored the work many 
reporters coal states who know the history 
and politics that found lacking much 
the coverage discussed. also want 
point out, behalf myself and 
competitor, that were out there covering 
this story every day. Yet where the men- 
tion wire-service coverage the strike? 
Were not important enough for him 
include? Or, perhaps, were unknown 
quantity him because didn’t read papers 
that used wire-service stories the strike? 

know that and other reporters covering 
the story did talk daily the rank and file, 
and did report the miners’ disgust with the 
first contract, well their distrust both 
Sam Church and Bobby Brown. think 
did damn good job. 


ANDREW BLUM 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


reporter who had small part cover- 
ing the 1981 coal strike, found Curtis Selt- 
zer’s discussion coal-strike coverage 
mostly target. But, like the Review’s 
overreaching choice headline 
Pits. Seltzer’s aim was flawed. 

Yes, many newspapers had 
problem with the strike because they didn’t 
seek out views the rank and file. But 
should remembered that the rank and file 
couldn’t pass judgment the contract until 
after the negotiations ended. wasn’t until 
then that miners knew their negotiators had 
agreed sacrifice the royalty that coal com- 
panies pay the UMW for nonunion coal 
that they handle. And, given the scattered 
and diverse nature the coalfields and the 
union leadership’s wishful thinking that the 
pact would approved, took couple 


days for become apparent that there was 


widespread dissatisfaction with the agree- 
ment. 
also quickly became apparent re- 
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porters the coalfields that the miners 
would reject the agreement; it’s silly for 
Seltzer say that was 
the two-to-one disapproval. 

Reporters the field knew, too, that 
UMW officials weren’t being self-serving 
when they said that many miners voted 
against the agreement because they wanted 
have little vacation. talked several 
UMW members who had saved money and 
made plans for holiday, and for some 
them was the factor that tipped the scales 
against the agreement. 

Yes, coal strikes are not easy cover. 
And Seltzer makes the important point that 
reporters have get out the cities and into 
the coalfields give complete coverage. 
tried that, but perhaps some our 
larger-city counterparts didn’t make great 
effort. 

CROSS 
Central Kentucky Bureau 


The 
Louisville, Ky. 


Curtis Seltzer replies: Mr. Blum’s real point 
that failed mention the wires. He’s 
right. Local wire coverage, and local cover- 
age generally, read coalfield sentiment bet- 
ter than the national papers. phoned Mr. 
Blum for his clips that might publicly 
agree with his own self-appraisal. agreed 
send them, but they never arrived. 

for Mr. Cross, don’t think aim 
was flawed, suggests (although the 
headline was overreaching). UMW 
negotiators and many national reporters 
never took reading rank-and-file senti- 
ment likely contract terms before the con- 
tract was proposed, which why both 
groups were fooled. ‘‘Everyone’’ who 
interviewed miners was stunned the 
rejection. Miners wasn’t, and 
neither was Mr. Cross. 

important distinction there is, Mr. 
Cross, between spurning contract and 
planning fishing trip because you know the 
contract will rejected. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Not all the reporters covering the coal 
negotiations were caught flat-footed the 
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WHAT'S NOW 
BEING SAID 


Study Downplays 


He th — 


WASHINGTON ( nonsmoking husbands 
list, after reviewin, 
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cient evidence to conclude that this ufacturers, earlier tt SEATTLE (AP) — Contrary to recent ing” — inhaling another's smoke — are health hazard of smoxing cigarettes 


so-called “passive smoking” poses its evaluation of Hira ‘findings by the Japanese, non-smoking difficult to study and both the Japanese It's too early for any kind of « lear-cut hg 


a significant health risk indicated that he had  YOmen married to cigarette smokers study and the cancer society study may conclusion (about coffee er 
Epidemiologist Lawrence Gar-  ithmetical error whict little if any increased risk of & be inadequate, Garfinkel noted. “ind study. exa- r 

finkel said Friday that his exami. his conclus Hire cancer, an American Cancer Society Autopsy studies of lung tissue in nor gem ay CIGARETTES Pon formal 

nation of data in two large stu tended that no mistak Scientist said Wednesday smokers “have uncovered virtually 

Jed bim to conclude that too many = signs of lesions usually recognized Bio: 

other variables must be taken into precancerens, ” he said. Therefore, 2nd-Hand @ laboratory 

account in determining a person's king “cannot play more than Tyce for 18 | 


cancer risk the National Cancer Ins ther rece’ le in the development Risk 
He said no studies tordate have Wives of nonsmok: tere is not yet sufficie cancer, MOKE KIS @Pician and 
date precise enouoh kel drew his data from tv Said results 
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women and 148.0 Discounted 


+k cc Tun no more risk of lung “a let 


WASHINGTON (AP) — ng mearsmokers~ isahazardtonon-smok- have been raised about the Japanese bye eas. He sg cancer than non-smoking 
stud, Jed women married t0 hand 
wrote in the June this pe pint is t, Smoking men. to hun. i968 to 1972 
J of the National Cance: evidence Lawrence Garfinkel. of ureaded among US veter 
“To obta in data on passive ig ii » New York, the American Ld { 
nan-smoking women, an epidemiological Cancer Society's vice presi- he respir. nsmox 


A Japanese rese; Study should be specifically designed to dent for epidemiology and 


proved that measure their exposure as accurately as — gees statistics, says second-hand 
possible.” Neither the research done by 4 cigarette smoke appears to { 
himself or by Hirayama is structured to haves incien 
give that result, Garfinkel said 3 Ke 7 
q 
j 


Several months ago, headlines around the world 
trumpeted alarming news. Japanese study 
was that non-smoking wives smokers 
had higher risk lung cancer because their 
husbands’ tobacco smoke. That scared lot 
people and understandably so, this claim was 
the last word. 

But now new headlines have appeared. First, 
because several eminent biostatisticians found 
apparent statistical error the Japanese calcula- 


tions—raising serious questions about the study. 
Second, because Lawrence the statisti- 
cal director the American Cancer Society who 
opposed smoking, published report covering 
years and nearly 200,000 people which 
indicated that “second-hand” smoke has insignifi- 
cant effect lung cancer rates nonsmokers. 
like know more about these develop- 
ments, write Scientific Division, The Tobacco 


Institute, 1875 N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


BEFORE YOU BELIEVE HALF THE STORY, 
GET THE WHOLE STORY. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Dangerous Your Health. 


Prepared Dy epidemiologist Lawrence Gar 
@eher clamed to bave proved that 
q ten by Dr Tekesh! Hirayama 
trade association for American 
q a ditterent problem in as 
The study, prepared by epidemiologist 
7 awrence Garfinkel, found there is insuf 
4 ficlent evidence 80 far to conc tude that 
q passive smoking — non-smokers inhaling 


strike, Curtis Seltzer seems think. The 
Kiplinger Washington Letter warned its 
readers strike several times, beginning 
early November last year. The final 
warning was issued March 13, shortly be- 
fore the strike. And when the strike started, 
the Kiplinger Letter said that would run 
for several weeks. 

GEORGE KENNEDY 

Executive editor 

The Kiplinger Washington Editors 

Washington, D.C. 


Ombudsman’s riposte 


TO THE REVIEW: 


James Boylan had tough things say about 
the piece wrote the Janet Cooke- 
Jimmy’s World saga The Washington Post 
(‘‘The Ombudsman’s July/ 
August). But have wonder had the 
article nearby when wrote his comments, 
ever read all it. 


said described Ben Bradlee ‘‘re- 
described ‘‘seventeen theses.’’ There 
were fifteen conclusions. questioned 
whether conducted forty-seven interviews. 
did, and said the piece. doubted 
that was present during the time when Post 
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editors questioned Janet Cooke. wasn’t, 
and wrote for the Post’s front page that the 
Cooke quotations were reconstructions from 
the memories those who were there. 

discovered some kind opaque error 
because researched and wrote the piece 
three-and-a-half days, but did not find any 
resulting inaccuracy. Neither did the Na- 
tional News Council its massive investi- 
gation, which two veteran reporters spent 
month. can’t imagine why getting out 
quickly was flaw. 

Mr. Boylan wrote that the article had ‘‘a 
paucity specific The article 
named the four responsible editors and said 
each was wrong. also found that the Post 
had ‘‘fudged’’ documentation. That 
statement has greeted with astonish- 
ment. Apparently Mr. Boylan objected the 
article’s style. Fair enough. For that 
didn’t have rely the facts the story. 

BILL GREEN 


Ombudsman, The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


James Boylan replies: stand corrected 
the two points mentioned the second para- 
graph, and accept Bill Green’s affirmation 
that conducted forty-seven interviews, 
although what wrote was: ‘‘This account 


was prepared from interviews, primarily 
with members The 


Firsthand complaint 


TO THE EDITOR: 


James Traub’s article about Cable News 
Network (‘‘The Nonstop News 
July/August) contains the following sen- 
tence: Correspondent Daniel Schorr 
says that has made Atlanta headquarters 
aware his objections the quantity 
‘secondhand’ news that CNN 

Since CNN has passion for firsthand, 
live coverage, not recognize that any- 
thing think could have said. even 
having trouble divining what phrase Mr. 
Traub may have misconstrued. Did 
perhaps, deplore the tyranny the second 
hand stopwatch? 

DANIEL SCHORR 
Senior correspondent 
Cable News Network 
Washington, D.C. 


James Traub replies: CNN does have pas- 
sion for live coverage; Mr. Schorr did make 
clear that this passion, rather than its ab- 
sence, caused him some grief. notes in- 
sist that also objected ‘‘secondhand’’ 


down, 


When the 
goes 


accidents 


It's question lot 
people have been arguing. 
And State Farm's Insurance 
Backgrounder the sub- 
ject presents the evidence 
both sides. 

Other Backgrounders 
take objective looks top- 
ics like MPH Speed 
Limit: Lifesaver 
and “Air Bags, 
Needed 
part the information 
service available news- 
people from State Farm. 


Write (309-662- 
2625) you have interest 
these topics questions 
about others. 


Media Information Service 
Public Relations Department 
State Farm Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
Bloomington, 61701 


STATE FARM 


news. occurs me, however, that may 
have been referring the network’s tend- 
ency use the same piece again and again 
rather than its treatment the original 
news item. this the case, then inad- 
vertently misrepresented his comments, for 
which apologize. 


Herbert Lando 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the piece testimony jour- 
nalism professors libel cases 
Profs Take cyr, July/August), Can- 
dice Hughes refers Lubell, who 
was victorious the landmark Herbert 
Lando case This accurate but 
can misleading the context discus- 
sion libel cases. Herbert Lando in- 
volved only the important question how 
far plaintiffs public-figure libel suit can 
examination before trial. that issue, 
Mr. Lubell was indeed substantial victor. 
But the reader may interpret the quoted 
statement indicating that the libel case it- 
self has been won Col. Herbert and Mr. 
Lubell. This would incorrect: the case has 
not yet been tried decided the merits. 

RICHARD SALANT 

Vice chairman 


National Broadcasting Company 
New York, N.Y. 


The African beat 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Andrew Torchia’s article 
example how prejudiced Western corre- 
spondents can when covering Africa. 
Their adventures misadventures seem 
have precedence over the story they are 
covering. The fact that Torchia and other re- 
porters were detained Uganda the story, 
not what they had gone cover. 

Typical most dispatches from Africa 
the dramatic angle Mr. Torchia points 
out later the article, but can’t resist himself 
rillas over the heads the people whom 
safety. Sheer elation: continent where 
the normal often impossible, occasional- 
doing the impossible remarkably satis- 
fying’’). aware that Mr. Torchia was 
elated because got through the phone, 
but sure did get kick out the gun- 
fire! 

There also the rabid stereotyping that 
meant pander the prejudices Western 
African country who stands 
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three-piece suit and, measured Oxford ca- 

Ironically, after having run the whole 
gamut faults that foreign correspondents 
commit when reporting Africa, Mr. Tor- 
chia comes with the right prescription for 
their cure, when states that reporters 
the African beat should beyond coups 
and earthquakes and describe the human di- 
and should have special kind 
unspoken sympathy and Mr. 
Torchia badly needs dose his own 
medicine. 


DON OMONDI 
Oslo, Norway. 


Andrew Torchia replies: pleased that 
Mr. Radoli, himself reporter before left 
Kenya some years ago, grasped the main 
point: human dimensions are the important 
ones, particularly Africa. 


Think West, 


THE REVIEW: 

his critique The New York Times’s 
business reporting Bullish Pulpit: the 
NYT’s Business May/June), 
Roger Morris lauds investigative reporter 


Jeff Gerth for trailblazing reporting the 
Wells Fargo banking fraud. Gerth, fact, 
blazed few trails, for most his material 
looked like rewrite Los Angeles Times 
accounts written reporters Robert Magnu- 
son and Robert Welkos. 

Indeed, when Gerth did wander off his 
own, sometimes got the story wrong. His 
February front-page story, which Morris 
wrote effect, scooped The Wall Street 
was prime example. was some 
since the story incorrectly blamed 
the massive swindle manipulation 
Wells Fargo’s computer system. Only two 
days after that story, bank officials conceded 
that the bank had fallen victim 
liantly scheme well-placed 
employee who had sophisticated com- 
puter expertise. 

This may seem like minor complaint and 
admire other stories that Gerth has writ- 
ten. But this oversight illuminates once again 
the narrow, even provincial, outlook among 
CJR writers that often assumes there 
newspaper reporting worth looking outside 
the pages The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and The Wall Street Jour- 

There doubt that many who 
work financial journalism feel lot the 


For $4, the NNC will send you 
their full report. 


deal. 


controversy. All for free. 


The Village Voice 


this issue, The Columbia Journalism 
Review has published excerpts from opinion 
the National News Council which question 
the validity Teresa article the 
death Allard Lowenstein (one three for 
which she won the Pulitzer Prize). 


Just send The Voice your name and 

and send you the same 
report, our rebuttal that report, copies 
Teresa award-winning articles, 
and Nat three-part series the 


doing this because stand Teresa 
article and want you know why. 

also question the methods and motives 
that led the NNC arrive their opinion. 

Maybe someday, The Columbia Journalism 
Review will get around that side the story. 


*To: ''The Other Side The Story”’ 
842 Broadway NY, 10003 
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same frustrations voiced Morris’s sources 
about the kinds stories that all too fre- 
quently are passed off in-depth reporting. 
We, too, would like see more skeptical 
examination business institutions and eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Morris’s analysis Business Day was 
valuable exposé the problems that plague 
business reporting. But would nice if, 
every once while, those who offer 
these critiques would read little more 
widely before setting out enlighten the rest 
us. They might surprised what they 
had been missing. 

TOM REDBURN 
MARTIN BARON 
Staff writers 

Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Profits and the press 


TO THE REVIEW: 


the July/August issue you pub- 
lished letter from David Paletz and Robert 
Entman Return Fire’’) which 
they accused of, among other things, 
misrepresenting their book, 
Media-Power-Politics, which had re- 
viewed the May/June issue. For the rec- 
ord: have reread the book, bearing the au- 
thors’ complaints mind, and come away 
from that rereading feeling quite strongly 
that review was both fair and justified. 

take the most obvious bone conten- 
tion: profits. Paletz and Entman write that 
effort unfairly skewer them, imputed 
them belief the overweening impor- 
tance profits that they not actually 
hold. their letter they claim that there 
multitude factors that explain why the 
press does what does, profits being only 
one the many. the first place, spe- 
cifically gave Paletz and Entman credit for 
their sophisticated understanding what 
makes the press tick. But the second 
place, you simply cannot read their book 
without realizing that they tend see the 
specter profits behind many the things 
that the media do, and that this has much 
with their own ideology with objec- 
tive fact. 

quote two from the book itself makes 
the point better than can. Early on, they 
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ask: explain the prevalence news 
which meets discernible definition 
They on: answer 
essentially that journalists work 
reaucratic organizations characterized 
hierarchy, division labor, and routiniza- 
tion working operations. The purpose 
efficiency. Efficiency ensures the 
lowest possible costs production need 
all profit-seeking firms, one especially 
difficult for media under pressure produce 
somewhat new and different product daily. 
The result: packs and reliance official 

another point, the authors explain why 
there much less coverage Congress 
than the president. After listing such fac- 
tors newsworthiness, the untidiness the 
legislative process, and limits space and 
time, they add: all the conflicting 
subcommittees’ and committees’ markup 
sessions, overlapping hearings, the floor de- 
liberations, expensive proposition. 
Enter profit 

There are dozens similar examples. 
After you’ve read them all, you’re bound 
conclude, did, that profits figure rather 
heavily this particular analysis the 
press. can’t say that expected Paletz and 
Entman enjoy review, but did not ex- 
pect them flatly deny writing what they 
have written. 


JOSEPH NOCERA 
Paris 


Correction 


item the July/August and 
Laurels’’ department identifying Doug 
Swanson only Texas journalist 
make this year’s Pulitzer finals’’ was in- 
accurate; instead, should have been iden- 
tified the only Texas reporter 
honored. Photographer Larry Price, the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, was 1981 
winner the category news photography. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome and encourage letters 
from readers. considered for publica- 
tion the November/December issue, letters 
Review should received Sep- 
tember 21. Letters are subject editing for 
clarity and space. 


Program 
COLUMBIA 


JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


Applications are now being ac- 
cepted for the fall and winter pro- 
grams. Interns will work closely with 
editors wide range research, 
writing, and production projects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid custom- 
ary rates for any writing they may 
publish during their tenure. Interns 
may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may 
also unaffiliated. Positions are 
both part- and full-time. 

Applicants should send their re- 
sumes, writing sample, and 
letter explaining their interest to: 


Program 
Managing Editor 

Columbia Journalism Review 
700 Journalism Building 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 


FELLOWSHIPS 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
FOR JOURNALISTS 


Journalists with least five years 
professional experience are 
invited apply for fellowships 
study religion and its relationship 
contemporary social, cultural 
and political affairs. 


Awards are for four months, 
February-May 1982, during which 
time Fellows will pursue indepen- 
dent study the Department 
Religion the University North 
Carolina Chapel Hill. 


Deadline for applications 
November 1981. 


For further information applica- 
tion materials, contact: 


John Schutz, Director 

Program Religious Studies 
for Journalists 

101 Saunders Hall 043 

The University North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, 27514 

(919) 962-5666 
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BRIEFINGS 


The Investigator, September 1981 


Timid editors, tame coverage, friendly press 
conferences, unexamined handouts, bland 
newspapers what’s muckraker do? 
Well, he’s Bill McGaw, former editor and 
publisher the Paso Journal, sets 
about presenting ‘‘a rival account 
publication his own. signs Jack 
Anderson, the dean investigative jour- 
nalists, publisher and columnist, and Jay 
Armes, well known Texas private eye, 
chief investigator. And then, the words 
its founding editorial, the magazine, 
monthly, starts churning out story be- 
hind the headlines, the facts beneath the sur- 
face, the fascinating details that can ob- 
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tained only through exhausting, uncom- 
promising 

fine idea theory, The Investigator 
the event something less than stop-the- 
presses stuff. One article, for example, re- 
tracing the trials and tribulations Inves- 
tigative Reporters and Editors, focuses 
primarily the organization’s Arizona 
Project, which was created response 
the murder reporter Don Bolles Arizona 
1976. Another rehashes the Carter scan- 
dals, with particular stress les affaires 
Vesco, Billy, and Lance. Still another, 
which promises throw some cold water 
into the warm bath optimism that usually 
washes over the press’s progress reports 


the war against cancer, turns out ar- 
gument for lowered expectations; smoothly 
bypassing crucial questions the politics 
cancer, the piece gives astonishingly short 
shrift the issue carcinogens the envi- 
ronment (avoid them) and steers the reader 
the American Cancer Society for further in- 
discussion potential source domestic 
energy, ends pushing tax incentives for 
corporations. ‘‘Cocaine 
loosely edited, xenophobic look the Cuban 
influence Florida’s multimillion-dollar 
drug business, clearly class itself, 
explaining, among other things, that Cubans 
have been known Jews the Carib- 
and that Cuban the United 
States remains loyal his traditions, his cul- 
ture, which not necessarily what most 
Americans would consider good 
more successful effort The 
Investigator’s cover story, Cross: 
Green with fiscal inquiry under- 
scoring that organization’s monopoly the 
blood business well the discrepancy be- 
tween the Red Cross’s persistent pleas 
poverty and its consistently well-filled cof- 
fers the favored beneficiary United Way 
(see ‘‘Telling the United page 
this issue the Review.) 

Ironically, some the magazine’s most 
interesting offerings are the realm od- 
dities: the twenty-six-year-long, 
dollar existence the FDR Memorial 
Commission, boondoggle which has yet 
fulfill its original function producing 
plan for memorial Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt; mysterious series ads that ran 
The New Yorker 1941 and which may 
have carried coded warning the impend- 
ing invasion Pearl Harbor; Great Mo- 
ment the annals the CIA, which, ever 
eager for knowledge about the state the 
Soviet premier’s health, managed during 
Nikita Khrushchev’s 1959 visit the U.S. 
filch his excrement for examination before 
was flushed away. 

The territory staked out The Investi- 
gator, incidentally, not restricted the 
boundaries conventional reporting; regu- 
lar features include Senator William Prox- 
mire elaborating his distinctive Golden 
Fleece Awards and detective Armes reminis- 


cing about more exciting 
this instance, the attempted murder the 
Japanese Onion King New Mexico, which 
solved eleven years ago. 

All which tends give The Inves- 
tigator somewhat dated, sometimes tacky, 
quality. Considering its predilection for un- 
earthing skeletons, some this unavoid- 
able; may even purposeful, given its 
expressed desire revive the historical role 
‘‘the hoary dissenting 
Such vision, certainly, rousing one; 
maybe future issues will see brought 
life. 


Synopsis the Law Libel and the 
Right Privacy, Bruce Sanford, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and 
Broadcasting Company, 1981; Libel: 
ABP Practical Guide, Faustin 
Jehle, P.C., American Business Press, 
1981 


With libel suits increasing, libel awards 
multiplying, libel case law expanding, pru- 
dent reporters and editors are initiating them- 
selves into the mysteries the subject 
and fast. These two handbooks aim make 
the process painless possible. Written 
expressly for working journalists, both 
guides explain the complexities terms that 
are practical, personal, clear, and concise. 

The first, Sanford, who partner 
Baker Hostetler, national law firm repre- 
senting many news media organizations, 
especially successful. Without lapsing into 
legalese, Sanford discusses the elements that 
establish libel; the distinctions between pub- 
lic and private figures; common types 
suits; the various defenses (truth, privilege, 
opinion and fair comment, consent, reply, 
and the statute limitations); and such 
mitigating circumstances retraction, mis- 
taken identity, provocation, and on. 
similarly simple and direct exposition the 
closely related law right privacy also 
included, and highlighting all are the au- 
thor’s advisories news people how 
stay clear legal storms. 

Jehle, former counsel for McGraw-Hill, 
provides much the same information libel 
(with some additional material advertise- 
ments and Canadian law) somewhat 
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denser, more academic format and style; less 
accessible than Sanford’s, will particu- 
larly useful those who require the legal 
contexts and specific citations the relevant 
points. Each author also offers list words 
watch out for when handling news stories. 
(A: Abortionist, adultery, ambulance chaser, 
arsonist, atheist, attempted suicide.) Which- 
ever approach one prefers, little time spent 
with either guidebook will lot more ef- 
fective than Valium helping anxious jour- 
nalists rest easier night. 


Hands Off, Fella, The Graduate Stu- 
dents Broadcast Journalism, The 
American University, May 1981 


Some comes from the guys Out There 
the prominent attorney, for instance, who 
strokes the thigh the female journalist who 
happens interviewing him. But most 
the sexual harassment women news- 
rooms seems coming from their own 
male colleagues and bosses. Looks and leers, 
pinches and pats, outside invitations and 
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outright propositions, the promise plum 
assignments she-who-is-receptive, the 
threat ugly rumors about she-who-is-not 
are the not uncommon varieties 
professional experience recorded this in- 
formal survey taken four television sta- 
tions the nation’s capital. detailed 
questionnaires and personal interviews, 
women newsrooms and production 
facilities the CBS, NBC, ABC, and Met- 
romedia stations Washington, D.C. con- 
front the issue sexual victimization the 
job, say how they feel about it, and describe 
their ways dealing with it. 

Their views are far from unanimous. 
Many report problem all; the newsroom 
pressure just too great, they say, the news- 
room tempo just too fast, for any such non- 
productive diversions. The Phyllis Schlafly- 
she-must-have-asked-for-it school thought 
not entirely without representation, either. 
But significantly, percent the partici- 
pants the survey think that the issue 
sexual harassment commonplace the 
workaday world that isn’t getting the at- 


tention should. And for almost half the 
women, the sense being sexually 
victimized very real indeed; those re- 
counting actual incidents, some percent 
say they did not report them management 
out fear being ignored, misunderstood, 
even demoted. Most these women were 
between the ages twenty-five and forty, 
with some percent earning salaries 
more than $30,000 year. 


nterviews with station executives are 

equally revealing. Almost man, 

they assert that sexual harassment not 
problem their respective stations or, 
for that matter, the broadcast industry 
whole. While giving lip service Equal 
Employment Opportunity guidelines, they 
also make the point that sexual harassment 
can work both ways; one director, fact, 
feels driven self-protection observe 
literal open-door policy when talking 
female colleagues. Part the discrepancy 
between the attitudes the women em- 
ployees the one hand, the news direc- 
tors and station managers the other, at- 
tributable the absence any clear 
definition sexual harassment; the survey 
emphasizes, the term vague and am- 
biguous that easily applied anything 
from joke rape and make things 
more complicated, there the related factor 
sex discrimination, which usually also 
present. Obviously, practical definitions 
would help everyone concerned, and 
that end the report includes brief sum- 
mary the developing body law involv- 
ing cases sexual harassment. 

But perhaps the survey’s most telling in- 
sight that, and large, the women agree 
that those with behind-the-scenes jobs are far 
more vulnerable male aggression than 
their on-air sisters for the simple reason 
that on-air women are perceived men 
having power. Convinced that ultimately au- 
thority the key, most the women the 
survey express cautious optimism about the 
future quality newsroom life. Whether 
not they are whistling the dark remains 
seen, but for the moment, least, they 
expect that increasing professional advances 
for women will eventually control those un- 
wanted sexual advances from 
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How enjoy the classics 


By Steve Alien 


Karamazov. In the very first chapter 
of and Peace. Tolstoy bombands 
pnty-two names 
Eated ones like Anna 
eres, Anatole and 
ski. Don’r scurry for 
The charac- 


themselves 


classics account for an infinitesimal 
share of the total-lessthan .001 
That's just a few thousay 
Of those, under 100 

up the solid core. 

Why should you tack 
classics? Why try to enjoy 

1 suggest three good rei 


1. Classics open up you onfortable 
2. Classics help you gro h your own 
3. Classics help you undé peneers. 
your life, your world, yourse = 
That last one is the pi 4 aance 
classic can give you jail it!” too 
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teading most! \e wither one. 
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mment reading! It happened to \ send in 
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disliked it. thought won. q wou expect to 
But lost. My struggle to keep your head 
4 at arm’s length from Moby Dick 7 nything 
® cost me all the good things that can 3 ay? The 
come from learning to come to stay 
terms with those special few books weet he more 
we call the “classics raphy es vto the 
‘on my own since. | like it. AndI've —_ read the book 7 Powe ¢ pleasure 
discovered a new level of pleasure preface, or look 
from it with each reading. or author in The 
What is a classic? A classic isa Encyclopedia try put- 
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with your senses 
the rest of q 
you read in bed y 
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The more you know 


coming from, as we say, read the 
books he once read and that 
impressed him. Shakespeare, for 
example, dipped into North’s trans- 
lation of Plurarch’s Lives for the 
plots of Judies Caesar, Antony and 
Dream. It’s fun to know you're 


reading what he read. 
Read about the author's time 
You are the product of your 
time. Any author is the product of 
his time. Knowing the history 
of that time, the problems 
that he and others faced, 
their attitudes-will help you 
understand the author's 
point of view. Impor- 
tat pomt; You may 
not agree with the, 
author. No rage 
lem. 
about 
life 


about an author's own 
experiences, the more 
you'll understand why 
he wrote what he wrote 
You'll begin to see the 
autobiographical 
and ends that are hidden in his work 

Awriter can’t help but reveal 
himself. Most of our surmises about 
Shakespeare's life come from clues 
found in his plays. 

Read the book again 

All classics bear rereading. If 
after you finish the book you're 
intngued but still confused, reread 
it then and there. It'll open up 
some More tO you, 

If you did read a classic a few 
years back and loved it, read it 
again. The book will have so many 
new things to say to you, you'll 
hardly believe it's the same one 

A few classics to enjoy 

You an find excellent lists of 
the basic classics compiled 
ful experts, like Clifton Fadiman’s 
Lifecrme Reading Plan, the Harvard 
Classics and Mortimer J. Adler's 
Great Books. Look into them. 

But before you do, I'd like tv 
suggest a few classics that can light 
up your life. Even though sme 
might have been spoiled for you by 


Same of my hest frends come ant 


the required reading stigma, try 
them. Try them. And ry them. 

1. Homer: thad and Odyssey. 
The Adam and Eve of Western lit- 
erature. Read a good recent trans- 
lation. My favorite is by Robert 
Fitzgerald 

2. Rabelais: Garguntuat and 

A Gargantuan romp. | 
recommend the Samuel Putnam 
translation. 


speare turned out 37 plays. Some 
are flops, some make him the 
greatest writer ever. All offer gold. 
His best: “Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” (See them on 
the stage, too.) 

6. Charles Dickens: Pickwick 
Papers. No one can breathe life into 
characters the way Dickens can. 
Especially the inimitable Samuel 
Pickwick, E: 

7. Mark Twain: Huckleberry 
Finn. Maybe you had to read this 

in school. Well, climb back on that 


: raft with Huck and Jim. You'll 
find new meaning this time. 
: Of course, these few 
| > suggestions hardly scratch 
the surface. 


Don't just dip 
your toe into the 


" deep waters of the 


classics. Plunge in! 
Like generations 
of bright human 
beings before you, 
you'll find yourself 
invigorated to the 
marrow by thoughts 
and observations 
swost gifted 


bury Tales. Thirty 
Pilgrimage swapping whopps 
Don't be surprised if the peogl 
meet here are like people youmay 
in your life q 

4, Cervantes: Don 
Bable 


am.” 
Years ago, International pet sponsored a series of 


“Send me a man who rea’ to help make Americans mon 
aware of the value of readiie 

Today, the printed gtd is more vital than ever. Now 
is more need than ever Hifore for all of us to read better, a 
better, and International Paper offegl 
series the hope even small way, 

For reprints of this advertisement, write: “Power gl 
Printed Word,” International Paper Co., Dept. 740, Fl 
Elstord, New York 10523. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


We believe in the power of the printed word. 


first modern novel, about the 
old Don with his “impossible ¢ 
How could you go through lif 
without reading it once? 


Shakespeare: Plays. 


One reaching out young people 


from with articles like this leading 


magazines and newspapers. 


International Paper Company, recognize that the more readers you have the 
future, the more paper selling you. 

help you, our partners publishing, and ourselves, we’re trying build 
more readers books, magazines and newspapers for both. 

year and half ago, began sponsoring series advertisements help 
young people read better, write better and communicate better. far, we’ve been 
getting 1,000 letters day requesting reprints, and have sent out over four million. 

think this good news, for you and for us. hope presages healthy 
new generation readers. And hope you agree that the effort worthwhile. 

For your reprints the series, write: “Power the Printed Word? International 


Paper Company, Dept. P4, P.O. Box 900, Elmsford, New York 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


believe the power the printed word. 
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‘Post’ thought 
too little 
about Jimmy 


Issue: Did the editors The Washington 
Post make complete report their actions 
and honest assessment their respon- 
sibilities in. connection with the fraudulent 
story, World’’? 


Complaint: The ten members the jour- 
nalism faculty the Howard University 
School Communications Washington, 
D.C., complained that the chain events 
touched off publication fabricated 
news story The Washington Post Sep- 
tember 28, 1980, had new and un- 
necessary danger the First Amendment 
freedom the press our 

The complaint was drafted Professor 
Samuel Yette and subscribed all nine 
his departmental colleagues, including the 
school’s dean, Lionel Barrow, Jr. The 
story, entitled purported 
eyewitness account the injection 
heroin into the arm eight-year-old 
black child the presence his mother 
her lover, drug pusher. The complaint as- 
serted that the story ‘‘defamed the journalism 
profession, disserved this community im- 
posing needless financial and emotional bur- 
dens upon this city and the nation 
maligned group people racially iden- 
tified’’ with the nonexistent victim. 

Specifically the faculty members rejected 


unworthy belief the notion that Janet 


Cooke, young black reporter whose byline 


The reports the National News Council 


are written and edited the Council and 
appear the Review pertinent informa- 
tion and convenient reference source. 
Publication, which made possible the 
William and Mary Greve Foundation, does 
not imply approval disapproval the 
findings the foundation the Review. 
The nature complaints and response 
news organizations are condensed this re- 
port. The Council’s conclusions, reached 
its meeting June and the Council 
office New York, are presented full. 
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appeared the story, had and 
conned seasoned Watergate editors into pub- 
lishing fabricated story replete with 
blind attributions without their ever being 
suspicious enough question the validity 
and malicious the failure the 
editors and top managers the Post ques- 
tion either the story’s validity Miss 
Cooke’s veracity after both had been chal- 
lenged Washington’s mayor and police 
chief following extensive and fruitless 
search for the child. They termed incon- 
ceivable that Miss Cooke did not have 
sure-handed assistance top 
Prize its subsequent switch the 
Pulitzer board from the local news writing 
category, where did not win, the feature 
category, where the board adjudged the 
winner even though the nominating jury 
that field had never seen the story. 

urging independent Council inquiry, 
the Howard faculty members contended that 
the public had been obliged rely uni- 
lateral explanation the Post while Miss 
Cooke, they alleged, had been 
resign, forced into hiding, shielded from 
press and other inquiry, blamed for one 
journalism’s major hoaxes 
emotionally 


Response news organization: Washing- 
ton Post executives and staff answered 
Council staff’s questions length, but the 
Post did not submit formal reply the 
Howard group’s complaint for two reasons: 

The first was the belief that all the relevant 


information was contained the analysis 


‘Council staff 
was unable persuade 
Miss Cooke tell 
her side the story 


the case the Post’s ombudsman, Bill 
Green. The analysis was published the 
Post Sunday, April 19, 1981, four days after 
Miss Cooke acknowledged that the story was 
fake. The Green analysis started with 
page one display summarizing its highlights 
and including seven bold-face criticisms 
Post performance connection with the 
fraud. The full analysis covered three and 
half pages inside the paper’s first section. 
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The second deterrent formal response 
was the Post’s reluctance lend dignity 
complaint which, the words Post pub- 
lisher Donald Graham, regarded 
and frivolous its particularly its 
intimations that the Post was holding Miss 
Cooke hostage and that its executives had 
conspired concoct the hoax. The leading 
role taken Professor Samuel Yette pre- 
paring the complaint was cited Mr. 
Graham and executive editor Ben Bradlee 
evidence that the accusations were designed 
grind political against The Washing- 
ton Post Company. Mr. Yette was fired 
1972 Newsweek, sister publication 
the Post. charged that the firing amounted 
racial discrimination and abridgement 
his First Amendment rights, but lost the 
case after protracted court fight. Mr. Yette 
denied that there was any connection be- 
tween his firing and the complaint. 


Staff note: Neither Mr. Green nor Council 
staff members were able persuade Miss 
Cooke tell her side the story 
my’s However, Miss Cooke did as- 
sure Council staff that her decision not talk 
was independent choice and not part 
agreement with the Post, the complaint 
suggested. 


Council action: approaching its assess- 
ment this complaint, the National News 
Council evaluating the conduct news- 
paper which has already acknowledged fault 
and apologized editorially. 

lie perpetrated Janet Cooke produced 
monstrous miscarriage journalism. The 
Washington Post was negligent the editing 
process that preceded publication her false 
Following the publication, failed 
react any constructive manner questions 
from the community and from few mem- 
bers its staff regarding the existence 
Jimmy. 

Once the Post discovered story 
was fraud, however, the manner which 
reacted was rare journalism. The Post 
gave its ombudsman carte blanche deter- 
mine what had gone wrong and why. in- 
structed its editors and reporters cooperate 
unreservedly making these facts available, 
matter how great the embarrassment 
the Post. The massive 18,000-word self- 
indictment that resulted was impressive 
demonstration newspaper’s acceptance 
public accountability. continued 
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Melbourne, Austral 
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down under. 


the fierce but friendly rivalry among the world’s great 
cities, Melbourne has some impressive credentials for being 
top list, both down under and around the globe. 

Her soaring towers finance dominate not merely the city 
skyline but the whole the continent. Her fashions dictate 
hemlines; her sense culture has made her National Gallery 


jewel the Southern Hemisphere; and her soon-to-be- 


L 


completed Victorian Arts Centre will the envy all the 
hemispheres. 

The true delight, and distinction, the Melburnian, 
however, style. style elegant the broad, tree-lined 
boulevards which bring light, air and spaciousness the city 
center; gracious formal picnic one the plush parks 
which cover full fourth the city’s surface; and unbuttoned 
and carefree ride one the gaily-painted electric trams 
decorated some the city’s top artists. 

city which loves entertain itself and its visitors and 
does with spectacular calendar sports that range from 

world-famous Marlboro Australian Open 
tennis championship football and horse 
largest series outdoor festivals the 

world, and cheerfully admits the 

world’s most changeable weather. 
“Melbourne has weather,” runs the joke. “It merely 
samples little everything.” With equal eclecticism, the 
cosmopolitan Melburnian can sample the dining, drinking and 
dancing kaleidoscope cultures that includes German, 
Greek, Italian, Lebanese, Maltese, Spanish, Turk, Vietnamese 
and tune ethnic radio that broadcasts 
more than languages. 

speak with some experience, and considerable 
affection, Melbourne because one our hometowns, 
major headquarters our successful Philip Morris (Australia 
Limited. is, quite simply, great place live and work. And 
you can’t either, find great place visit. 


Philip Morris Incorporated 


Good people make good things. 
Makers Marlboro, Benson Hedges Merit, Parliament Lights, Virginia Slims and Cambridge; 
Miller High Life Beer, Lite Beer and Special and Dark Special Beer; 


Photographs by John Gollings of Melbourne 
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The independent investigation the Council 
has conducted response the complaint 
the Howard University journalism de- 
partment has confirmed the essential accu- 
racy the report Post ombudsman Bill 
Green. Nothing discovered interviews 
Council representatives with twenty-four 
staff members all levels the Post or- 
ganization raises any suggestion that infor- 
mation derogatory the newspaper its 
editors and administrators was soft-pedaled 
covered that report. 

However, the Council, representative 
both public and press, would derelict 
did not recognize that the issues raised 
this case the credibility all news or- 
ganizations. The Council feels obligated 
pass the individual charges contained 
this complaint well note some les- 
sons the ‘‘Jimmy’s case underscores 
for journalism generally. 

The story did indeed, the complaint 
suggests, impair the credibility journalists 
not only because was fake but also be- 
cause reporter invoked the First Amend- 
ment shield against disclosure that her 
supposed confidential source did not, fact, 
exist. imposed emotional burden the 
Washington community, interfered with 
police, social service, and school functions, 
and unfairly implied that poor and black 
community does not care about its children. 
Without embracing the specific language 
the complaint, the Council finds these as- 
pects warranted. 

evidence was found sustain the 
charge that Miss Cooke had been forced into 
hiding and muzzled the Post. The one 
statement she has made the Council that 
her refusal discuss the case represents 
personal decision made her own free will. 

The complaint also asks the Council 
make judgments other specific questions. 
The material the Green report and the in- 
vestigative findings its own staff lead the 
Council assess these issues, follows: 
evidence was found sustain the 
charge that Miss Cooke had ‘‘the sure- 
handed assistance top 
perpetrating her fraud and rigging the 
Pulitzer award process win her prize. Un- 
warranted. 

The Council found evidence that Miss 
Cooke did not write the story substantially 
herself. Unwarranted. 

The Council finds warranted the charge 
that Post editors were negligent failing 
challenge and investigate the validity the 
story, especially when doubts were ex- 
pressed, first the outside community and 
then increasingly from within its own staff. 
The evidence does not support the charge 
that this failure was malicious. Unwarranted. 
The Council finds unwarranted the charge 
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that Post editors knowingly recommended 
false story for the Pulitzer Prize, but this 
not say they were blameless proceeding 
with the submission despite the doubts 
least two them say they were beginning 
feel the basis questions raised staff 
members. 

The imputation that the Post manipulated 
the Pulitzer award process insure prize 
for Miss Cooke and 
found unwarranted. evidence gathered 
the Council supports this suggestion and 
explicitly denied members the Pulitzer 
Board. 

The Post damaged journalism 
Washington community the failures 
which has acknowledged such internal 
matters making clear the responsibilities 


The ombudsman’s 
report ignored 


critical failure the 
ombudsman himself 


editors, checking credentials, and caution- 
ing beginners against the potential danger 
competition for journalistic prizes and the 
big-hit story. 

Neither the complaint nor the om- 
budsman’s report addressed what the Coun- 
cil believes pivotal issue this case: 
the human concern that journalist citizen 
ought have for eight-year-old child 
whose life being criminally endangered. 
The Council’s investigation shows that there 
was adequate discussion among Post 
editors question that admittedly presents 
uncomfortable dilemma for news organi- 
zations whether fulfill their obligation 
citizens and report the crime the police 
stand the principle that the jour- 
nalist’s obligation publish the story call 
attention social problem. The Council 
regrets that even after the story was pub- 


lished, the Post’s editors failed try help 


the mortally endangered child they believed 
exist. 

The Council also finds that the om- 
budsman’s report ignored critical failure 
the ombudsman himself. bridge be- 
tween the Post editors one side and the 
community and staff the other, was his 
responsibility insist that inquiry 
made early when suspicion that Jimmy 
was not real was expressed many District 
Columbia officials and other readers. 
did not. Nor did heed concerns some 
Post staff members about the truth the 
story until after Miss Cooke’s confession. 

the wake the Jimmy hoax, editors 
the Post and newspapers throughout the 


country are making changes and tightening 
procedures lessen the danger more such 
journalistic debacles. survey the 
Council brought swift responses from more 
than thirty editors, all attesting the depth 
the soul-searching now under way. One 
theme recurs: the central obligation for keep- 
ing papers truthful belongs editors. 
Among the editorial practices suggested 
those editors needing revitalization for 
better journalistic performance are these: 

Checking the credentials and the credibil- 
ity new staff members and applicants. 

Systematic training new reporters. 
Ethics and accuracy should emphasized 
much concern for writing style. 

Prompt, conspicuous public admission 
error. 

Avoidance the fortress mentality that 
obstructs acceptance and action valid 
complaints. 

Less automatic responses where 
draw the line between citizen responsibility 
and journalistic function each case when 
reporter witnesses crime, especially one 
where lives are jeopardy. 

Greater care the selection editors 
and, beyond that, training for those chosen 
the specific attitudes and skills that make 
editor’s job different from reporter’s. 

Insisting minimal use unattributed 
information. 

Making invariable the right and duty 
editors know the identity confidential 
sources. 

Guarding against blurring the line be- 
tween fact and fancy. Guarding against such 
techniques the New Journalism and 
docudrama tampering with inventing 
quotes, rearranging events, and guessing 
what goes the recesses people’s 
minds. 

Encouraging two-way trust and two-way 
communication between editors and re- 
porters fostering atmosphere candor 
and cooperation, not competition carried 
the lengths backbiting. 

Keeping the pursuit prizes from be- 
coming obsession the newsroom. 

Applying inside the newsroom the same 
skepticism that journalists apply reporting 
the world outside. 


Concurring: Abel, Bell, Benson, Brady, 
Cooney, Decter, Ghiglione, Hornby, Isaacs, 
Maynard, Pulitzer, Scott, Stanton, van den 
Haag, and Williams. 


Dissenting: Huston and Miller. 


Concurring opinion Mr. Hornby (Mr. 
Isaacs concurring): The overall tone the 
Council’s finding suggests that the major re- 
sponsibility for the Cooke affair lies with 
negligent editing practices The Washing- 
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ton Post. That not true. Janet Cooke was 
the principal villain this piece. practiced 
liar can shove falsehoods past even the best 
editors. one can quarrel with ignore 
the lessons for improvement editing which 
the Council abstracts from the Cooke affair, 
but The Washington Post, its news system, 
and its reaction the fraud once discovered 
deserve more respect than the Council’s 
summary indicates. The Janet Cooke 
was aberration American jour- 
nalistic practice, and the Council’s findings 
should not taken implying indirectly 
that normal editing the Post most other 
American newspapers encourages wide- 
spread publication fabricated stories. 


Dissenting opinion Ms. Huston: 
opinion, the News Council wrongly ex- 
ceeded its scope taking this complaint 
because, the majority rightly states, The 
Washington Post had already ‘‘acknowl- 
edged fault and apologized 

has long been understanding that the 
News Council’s grievance procedure exists 
primarily recourse for persons who (1) 
feel they’ve been wronged news 
organization and (2) fail get adequate 
response from that news organization. 

Instead devoting its resources rehash- 
ing journalistic failure that has been prop- 


erly addressed the offending news 


zation, the News Council should attempt 
resolve more the complaints receives 
against those news organizations which im- 
properly refuse re-examine their own ac- 
tions. Then the News Council would more 
adequately performing its vital function 
watchdog the watchdogs, the nation’s 
news media. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Miller: The Janet 
Cooke case was unfortunate. The Washing- 
ton Post took the appropriate action. 

not sure what the complainants’ 
motives are, but satisfied that the com- 
plaint totally and completely unwarranted 
all its aspects. 


‘Voice’ article 
called unfair 
and reckless 


Issue: Did The Village Voice give fair 
portrayal Allard Lowenstein its article 
about his killer, Dennis Sweeney? 


Complaint: Immediately after the awarding 
Pulitzer Prize for feature writing 
Teresa Carpenter for three articles The Vil- 
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lage Voice, two complaints were filed with 
the Council about one the articles, ‘‘From 
Heroism Madness: The Odyssey the 
Man Who Shot One com- 
plainant was Larry Lowenstein, brother 
Allard Lowenstein, the former congressman 
from New York’s Fifth District, who was 
shot fatally his Rockefeller Center law 
office Dennis Sweeney, former student 
and, one time, political protégé Allard 
Lowenstein. The other complaint was filed 
James Wechsler, associate editor 
the New York Post, long-time friend the 
former congressman. 

The Village Voice New York weekly 
tabloid (circulation 144,000), founded 
1955 antiestablishment, counterculture 
publication. The article under challenge was 


complained 
that the ‘Voice 
article was distorted 
portrayal 


published the Voice May 12, 1980, two 
months after the March murder. The arti- 
cle was reprinted, somewhat edited, The 
Washington Post week later, May 18. 

Mr. Sweeney was first charged with 
second-degree murder, but later changed his 
plea responsible reason mental 
disease and defect’’ and was adjudged le- 
gally insane and committed earlier this year 
the Mid-Hudson Psychiatric Center, New 
Hampton, New York. 

Miss Carpenter’s three articles dealt with 
murders committed under bizarre conditions. 
Heroism dealt with the 
early years Mr. Sweeney; his enrollment 
1961 Stanford University, where 
studied under Mr. Lowenstein, who was then 
professor and associate dean men; their 
involvement the Mississippi civil rights 
movement the sixties; their break, brought 
about through differences political ap- 
proaches; and the events which led the 
murder. 

Both Mr. (Larry) Lowenstein and Mr. 
Wechsler complained that the Voice article 
was distorted portrayal Allard Lowens- 
tein. Mr. Wechsler wrote two columns the 
Post attacking Miss Carpenter’s account. 
his column April 21, wrote: 


Miss Carpenter was guilty irresponsible defa- 
mation dead man. very seriously raises the 
question what view journalistic malpractice 
repeatedly invoking anonymous ‘sources’ 
against dead man who cannot answer back and 
whose family has recourse the laws libel. 
such situation, The Council becomes effect 
court last resort for the survivors. 


Miss Carpenter’s pseudo-psychological study 
the relationship between Lowenstein and his as- 
sassin was melange unattributed gossip- 
mongering and political malice that could shadow 
the lives Lowenstein’s family and especially 
his three children, now 13, and Surely 
these paragraphs warrant dishonorable mention 
any textbook elementary newspaper standards 


The paragraphs which Mr. Wechsler re- 
ferred read follows: 


There was suspicion, even back Stanford, 
that Lowenstein never dealt quite honestly per- 
sonal matters. There was undeniable tension be- 
tween Lowenstein and the young men his fol- 
lowing. know that many us, most had 
passes made from says friend both 
Sweeney and Lowenstein from the Stanford 
period. Often they weren’t overt proposals 
room and discover that there was one 

After the shooting, fact, there were rumors 
that Lowenstein and Sweeney had fallen out the 
result lover’s quarrel. Everyone simply as- 
sumed that Lowenstein approached Sweeney. 
(Now, from his cell Rikers Island, Sweeney 
denies they ever had relationship. Once while 
and Lowenstein were traveling through Missis- 
sippi together, they checked into motel. Accord- 
ing Sweeney, Lowenstein made pass and 
Sweeney rebuffed it. Sweeney not angry with 
Lowenstein, claims. Nor does feel any 
shame. It’s just that Lowenstein wasn’t always 
above board.) 


his second column May Mr. 
Wechsler wrote that had personally 
confirmed telephone call Miss Carpen- 
ter that she had never spoken Mr. 
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Sweeney. was both Mr. Lowenstein’s and 
Mr. Wechsler’s contention that her article 
conveyed direct reflection such con- 
versation. ‘‘She told she did not feel her 
article had claimed any direct 
wrote Mr. Wechsler. that passage 
(‘Now from his cell Rikers 
conceivably read anything other than 
account reporter’s purported inter- 
view with 

The awarding the Pulitzer Prize and the 
attendant national publicity clearly made 
moot the Council’s normal rule ninety- 
day limit the filing protest after publi- 
cation, and the complaints were accepted. 


Response news organization: tele- 


phone conversation with Council staff 
May 19, 1981, David Schneiderman, editor- 
in-chief The Village Voice, said that his 
organization declines coop- 
erate with the Council its 
appeared reading from prepared 
statement. The Council offered pick the 
statement messenger, but Mr. 
Schneiderman said would have typed 
and sent the next day. has never been re- 
ceived. 


How complain 
The National News Council 


The National News Council takes complaints 
from any individual organization concern- 
ing inaccuracy unfairness news re- 
port. also takes complaints from news or- 
ganizations concerning the restriction ac- 
cess information the public interest, the 
preservation freedom communication, 
and the advancement accurate and fair re- 
porting. 

The procedure follow filing griev- 
ance simple: 

Write the news organization and send 
copy your letter complaint the 
Council. 

you are not sure whom address 
your complaint news organization, send 
directly the Council. copy will 
forwarded the appropriate news executive. 

your complaint concerns printed news 
report, include copy the report, the name 
the publication, and the date. 

your complaint concerns radio 
television news report, include the name 
the station, the name the network, and the 
date and time airing. 

sure include specific information 
possible why you are complaining. 

Complaints should addressed to: 


The National News Council 
One Lincoln Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10023 
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Even though Miss Carpenter had already 
made number comments publicly, Mr. 
Schneiderman said the Voice’s refusal 
cooperate covered her well. 

the May 27-June issue the Voice, 
using his initials, Mr. Schneiderman carried 
three-paragraph comment, saying that 
the allegations undermines the ac- 
curacy newsworthiness the ... 
6,000-word wrote that ‘‘was 
reviewed the editors this paper every 
stage; her sources were known her editors 
and our counsel, who reviewed the article 
line line. The Village Voice stands behind 
every word the 

The comment ended: have been crit- 

ical the National News Council the 
pages the Voice for the last six years be- 
cause troublesome that quasi-official 
body attempts police the press. The New 
York Times takes essentially the same posi- 
tion. The Voice believes that the way deal 
with this issue and with similar issues 
present our readers with the facts, not en- 
courage censure from self-appointed 
Staff note: Both Mr. Schneiderman’s edito- 
rial and the Council action (below) refer 
the use sources Miss Carpenter’s arti- 
cle. Examination confirms what Mr. 
Schneiderman said publicly, that Miss Car- 
penter referred forty-eight sources. 
Thirty-six were not identified manner 
that would permit verification. Eleven the 
remaining twelve appear have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Sweeney. The twelfth was 
the Stanford Daily. 


Council action: Under the patterns followed 
most newspapers, the inclusion many 
critical comments about individual’s ac- 
tions and motivations would bring requests 
for further investigation and 
broader interviewing make certain that the 
general characterization being drawn was 
well-founded. There evidence any 
such attempt this Village Voice story, 
even though the Council’s research promptly 
brought forth number strongly differing 
viewpoints and flat contradictions from in- 
dividuals who were closely associated with 
Allard Lowenstein during his career. 

Teresa Carpenter has made clear she was 
free-lancer the time she submitted her 
articles and has said that because this the 
Voice applied stringent checking her copy. 
Despite editor David reiter- 
ation such checking and his confidence 
the article, number valid challenges have 
arisen cast doubt the story’s accuracy 
and its depiction Mr. Lowenstein. The 
Council further disturbed paragraph 
that reads Miss Carpenter had inter- 
viewed Dennis Sweeney his cell Rikers 


Island when fact she did not. 

sum, the Council finds the article 
have been marred the over-use unat- 
tributed sources, writing style col- 
ored and imaginative blur precise mean- 
ings, and such reckless and 
construction result profound unfair- 
ness the victim demented killer. The 
complaints are found warranted. 


Concurring: Abel, Bell, Brady, Cooney, 
Decter, Ghiglione, Hornby, Huston, 
Maynard, Pulitzer, Scott, Stanton, and van 
den Haag. 


Dissenting: Miller. 


Dissenting opinion Mr. Miller: would 
have convinced that Miss Carpenter 
made what she wrote before could agree 
with the majority that this complaint war- 
ranted. not convinced that she did, and 
cannot assume that she did. 

agree that her use unidentified sources 
was reckless, but this practice unfortu- 
nately very widespread and spreading. Many 
editors today appear believe they have 
done their duty when they publish broad- 
cast item that says, .”’ 


Isaacs. 


Council offers 
‘Jimmy’report 
texts book 


Space limitations make impossible in- 
clude this National News Council Report 
the unusually long analyses the Council’s 
staff the complaints against The Washing- 
ton Post and The Village Voice. However, 
those analyses are included book pre- 
pared the Council entitled ‘Jim- 
my’s World’: Tightening 

The book also includes the following ma- 
terial generated the Council’s investiga- 
tion the Post and the Voice complaints: 
Council staff reports the Pulitzer Prizes; 
the role the ombudsman American 
newspapers; and recent journalistic 
hoaxes. Finally, the book includes the views 
more than thirty editors and publishers 
the need, demonstrated ‘‘Jimmy’s 
strengthen editorial practices 
order achieve higher level journalistic 
performance. 

Copies the Council’s book are available 
each, help cover the cost produc- 
tion, handling, and mailing. Write the 
National News Council, Lincoln Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 
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STOP DEALING 
WITH HEARSAY. 


A 


You’ve heard chiropractic called everything many non-qualified sources talk about 


called everything from “‘quacks” the “family the source. We’ll furnish you 
health doctor the future.” You’ve heard credible people and material. 


check with the reliable information source: 


AMERICAN CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 
1735 SALES STREET, SUITE 600 
WASHINGTON, 20036 


from “cult” “miracle health care chiropractic pro and con. 
method.” You’ve heard doctors chiropractic you want the true facts about modern 


anything you can make 
out anything, you can make 
with less energy from plastics?’ 


news that plastics are ver- 
says Frank Barborek, Plastics 
Development Manager Gulf Oil 
Chemicals Company. “Even more 
important perhaps that plastics are 
remarkably energy-efficient. 


“Petrochemicals use 
only about 
America’s crude oil 


supply, and it’s 
energy bargain.” 


“For instance, takes less energy 
make plastic bags instead paper 
bags; plastic bottles instead glass 
bottles; plastic cans instead steel 
cans; plastic auto hoods and trunk 
lids instead aluminum. 

“Many plastics are lighter than 
the materials they replace, they 
take less energy ship and handle. 
And plastic parts can make cars 
dramatically more fuel-efficient: 
there’s over 230 pounds plastic 
the average late-model car, and each 
pound plastic can replace six 
pounds steel. And course plas- 
tics don’t rust. 

“Most plastics are based chem- 
icals from petroleum; and one 
why Gulf committed develop- 
ing other fuel sources, such tar 
sands and oil shale, maintain 
steady supply petrochemicals for 
plastics. 

“Only about America’s 
crude oil supply goes into petro- 
chemicals, and the crude oil turn 
into energy-efficient plastics helps 
make the rest each barrel oil 
farther. That’s more energy for 


people 
energy for tomorrow. 


© Gulf Oil Corporation 1981 


“From houses 


toothbrushes, plastics 
can almost anything.” 


| 
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Gov. Brown gives in; Names 


orders spaying Woman stice 
end fly infestation 


The Ledger (Glendale, Calif.) 7/11/81 


City picks complex contractor 


The Columbia (S.C.) Record 6/15/81 


sewage 
Broken |rats may 


Wichita (Kan.) Eagle-Beacon 6/21/81 The Muncie (Ind.) Evening Press 12/29/80 


The Indianapolis News 7/7/81 


Lions install officers 200 


in, Ohio News 6/10/81 


‘Mild’ fertility drug produces quadruplets minutes 


anta Fe) New Mexican 6/14/81 


New Jersey 
moved 


The (Johnstown, Pa.) Tribune-Democrat 
7/25/81 


Homicide suspect 


Legal aid advocates worry 


Sunday Pantagraph (Bloomington, Ill.) 6/28/81 


Sick 

Daphne Hamilton, co- 
president The North 
Country Bird Club, pa- 
tient the House the 
Good Samaritan recuperat- 
ing from surgery. All bird 
calls are being taken 
Peggy Coe. 


Watertown (N.Y.) Jaily Times 4/21/80 


napped here 


Green Bay (Wis.) News-Chronicle 12/31/80 


Homosexual Loses Boy Scout Suit 


The Press-Courier (Oxnard, Calif.) 7/8/81 


Therapist Needed 
There something more boring 
than baseball Ellen Goodman’s col- 
Page Ann Landers 


Roanoke (Va.) Times World-News 7/23/81 The Gaithersburg (Md.) Gazette 6/18/81 


strike isn’t settled quickly, may last while 


he Baltimore Sun 6/13/81 


ges 's who contribute items to this department to send only otiginal clippings suitable 
for r poe aie Nn; please include the name and date of publication, as well as your name and address. 
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Basically the torsion bar's 
ch 
anchored at one enc 


the other end (B) to the 
frame 

Torsion itself is the twisting 
action that o ccurs in the | 
2nd (A) twisted 


nd(B) ren 
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ii position, thus returning the 


fo the road. 
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when 
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When 2 vertical impact on a heel (A) 
is transmitted through the con- \ —_, 
arm tO The Tors on bar, the bar 
the bar’ 5S natural resistance to \ LS (>) A ~ 
OL iQific 
wheel 
based on inch pounds energy per:-po und 
application, rsion bar offers important 
WEIQNT Savings. 
In addition compared to a coil spring, a tor 
sion bar requires significantly | less space. The torsion bar has been | Standard equi 
ont suspension (dia- since the initial production, yea 
both provide more room expected. 
compartment and minimize air- For your nearest dealer, toll-free: (800) 447-4700. 
flow restrictions betow the vehicle which increases (800) 322-4400. 
aerodynamic efficiency. NOTHING EVEN COMES CLOSE 


